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HE Administration bill providing for the 
issue of $5,00,000,000 of three per cent. 
- gold bonds to retire the legal-tender notes 
- and substitute bank notes was rejected in 
the House on Thursday of last week by 2 
vote of 162 to 135. Previous to this re- 
jection, ‘several amendments had been proposed by the 
silver men (providing for the coining of the seigniorage, 
the payment of the bonds half in gold and half in silver, 


etc.), but these had been defeated by substantial majorities. 


A substitute had also been offered by Mr. Reed authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to issue three per cent. 
coin bonds whenever and for whatever sum necessary to 
maintain the gold reserve or meet deficiencies, all such 
bonds to be redeemable two years after date of issue. This 
substitute was defeated by a vote of 109 to 187—only eight 
Democrats voting with the Republicans in its favor. The 
bond issue bill itself was defeated by a sectional vote 
rather than a party vote. 
Ohio) favored the bill by a vote of 80 to 6; the West and 
South opposed the bill by a vote of 156 to55. The credit 
of its defeat, however, belongs to the Republicans, who 
furnished five of the six Eastern votes against the bill, and 
only nine of the fifty-five Western votes in its favor. As 
the bill proposed to retire all legal-tender currency except 
gold, and to substitute notes yielding interest to the banks 
for notes saving interest to the Government, the vote upon 
it (as compared with votes upon similar questions when 
the Republicans were in power) indicates that the Demo- 


cratic party is rapidly drifting toward monometallism and 


_ bank money, while the Republican party, at least in the 
West, is drifting toward bimetallism and Government money. 


The day following this defeat President Cleveland sent 
to Congress a message stating that arrangements had that 
day been made with a syndicate for the sale of $62,400,000 
of four per cent. bonds, in payment for gold. The one object 
of the issue was declared to be the maintenance of the gold 
reserve—the President now claiming that the issue of bonds 
by the Secretary of the Treasury without the express direc- 
tion of Congress is authorized by a previously unnoticed 
Act of 1862. The question of the legality of such issues has 
this time, however, been thrown into the background by that 
of the exceptionally high rate of interest (334 per cent.) which 
the Treasury has promised in case Congress fails within 
ten days to authorize “gold” bonds instead of coin bonds. 
This portion of the message is so important that it must be 
stated in the President’s words and without condensation : 

“ Such a premium [the bonds are: sold ‘at 104%] is to be allowed 
to the Government upon the. bonds as to fix the rate of interest 
upon the amount of gold realized at three and three-fourths per 


cent. per annum. At least one-half of the gold to be obtained is 
to be supplied from abroad, which is a very important and favor- 


able feature of the transaction. The privilege is especially reserved 


The East (to the Potomac and 


to the Government to substitute at par, within ten days ‘from this | 
date, in lieu of the four per cent. coin bonds, other bonds in terms 
payable in gold and bearing only three per cent. interest, if the 
issue of the same should in the meantime be authorized by the 
Congress. The arrangement thus completed, which, after careful 
inquiry, appears, in present circumstances, and considering all the ob- 
jects desired, to’ be the best obtainable, develops such a difference in 
the estimation of investors between bonds made payable in coin and 
those specifically made payable in gold, in favor of the latter, as is 
represented by three-fourths of a cent in annualinterest. In the agree- 
ment just concluded the annual saving in interest to the Government, 
if three per cent. gold bonds should be substituted for four per cent. 
coin bofds under the privilege reserved, would be $539,159, amount- 
ing in thirty years, or at the maturity of the coin bonds, to $1 vical 

The question at once raised i in the mind of the mahile! is 
one of fact, and not one as to belief in the general desirability | 
of monometallism or bimetallism. Is it, or is it not, a fact 
that the investing public discriminates between gold” 
bonds and “coin” bonds (or, what is practically the 
same thing, “currency” bonds) to the extent indicated 
by the President? The data necessary to answer this 
question are accessible toall. Less than three months ago 
the Government issued $50,000,000 of currency bonds sub- 
ject to competition. The issue was subscribed for nearly 
three times over at 274 per cent. Have currency bonds 
become more distrusted since November? ‘The answer to 
this may be found in any financial paper. West Shore 
bonds are currency bonds; New York Central bonds are 
currency bonds; Manhattan Elevated Railway bonds are 
currency bonds. All of these—and they are typical—bring 
approximately the same prices now as in November. In 
the open market no discrimination against currency bonds 
has developed since the previous issues were made at less 
than three per cent. But this is not all. On the open 
market no discrimination perceptible between currency 
bonds and gold bonds has existed since the return to 
specie payments. Here is a price-list of the four per cent. 
bonds of the great aelponde of the country: _ 
Gold Bonds. 


Currency Bonds. 
& Q. Denver division).. 5 Ches. & ee 1 
(Nebres braska extension) & ie 
N. ¥. Central... .: 103 Louisville & N. (K’y Central).. 
St. P., M. & M. (Montana exten: 
Average currency bonds. sian: ae Average gold bonds............ go 


No one can examine this list (which might be lengthened 
and strengthened) without observing that investors pay 
more or less for bonds according to the certainty of ulti- 
mate payment, and make no more discrimination between 
gold bonds and currency bonds than they make in every- 
day life between gold and other currency. They may 
prefer to have $1,000 in gold to $1,000 in currency, but at 
the same‘time they would not give a dollar more for ‘it, 
They may prefer gold bonds to currency bonds, but at the 
same time they make no measurable difference between 
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them. “But,” it may be Sa | “the Administration 


wished to sell a part of the bonds abroad, and foreign 


investors do discriminate against our currency bonds,” 
Unfortunately for this plea, the quotations of the London 
market are as decisive as the quotations of the New York 


market. The last issue of the London “ Economist ” gives 
the following quotations : 
Austrian 4 per cents 101% 
United States 4 per cents (1907).... 114% 


The United States 4 per cents are redeemable in twelve 
years at par. The investor, therefore, must lose each year 
an average of 1 per cent. on the 1434 per cent. premium 
he pays. In other words, our twelve-year bonds have been 
selling in the open market at London at less than a three 
per cent. rate. When, therefore, the Administration, with- 
out inviting competition, issues to a syndicate thirty-year 
bonds, bearing 334 per cent. interest, it is its duty to 
prove that it did not sell the bonds for millions less than 
their market value. If it did sell at 10434 bonds which 
would have brought 120 in the open market, then it en- 
riched the Rothschild-Morgan. syndicate by muilions be- 
longing to the public. We shall gladly publish any facts 
showing, or tending to show, that the distrust of currency 
bonds by the investing public forced the Administration to 
make terms. 
7 | 

The | term of the present Congress is drawing to an end, 
and many bills to which there is next to no opposition are 
certain to fail because their advocates cannot secure for 
them a hearing. Among these, we fear, is the Anti-Lottery 
Bill. Not a dozen men in the House would dare vote 
against it in the open, but its opponents seem to have 
power to prevent its coming into the open. The Commit- 
tee on Rules has been friendly, the Judiciary Committee has 
been friendly, the Speaker has been exceptionally friendly 


—but the combined friendship of them all has not been 


sufficient to secure action. The public has been too indif- 
ferent, the churches have been too indifferent, to command 
consideration for the bill, and therefore the private interests 
of millions of dollars bid fair to defeat the public interests 
of millionsof men. Ifthe bill fails, however, the Committee 
on Rules is not to be inconsiderately condemned. The 
pressure upon them for time is such that they must deny a 
hearing to many bills which they favor, and which the great 
majority in Congress favors. Take, for instance, the Mc- 
Kaig bill, mentioned last week, for a reform in Government 
architecture. Nearly every one concedes that the proposed 
commission of architects ought to have this matter in hand, 
yet the determined attitude of a few opponents seems cer- 
tain to prevent consideration. Take the Post-Office Em- 
ployees Bill, extending the classified service, making pro- 
motion depeniionk upon examination, and fixing salaries by 
law instead of leaving them to the discretion of the post- 
master. These principles are excellent, and those having 
the bill in hand state that nearly every man in Congress has 
expressed himself in its favor. Yet they are very uncertain 
of its consideration. And so the list might be lengthened. 
The Committee on Rules can allot time only to bills which 
several Congressmen are pushing very earnestly, or which 
the public is deeply concerned about. It is not, however, 
a pleasant thought that the moral forces of the country have 
not shown themselves strong enough to secure considera- 
tion for the only distinctively moral measure presented to 
the present Congress. 

The investigation of municipal corruption in Phila- 

delphia ‘‘went higher” last week than the Lexow Com- 


mittee ever did. A member of the Common Council 
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itty died, and among his effects were found six 
shares of a telephone: company which had obtained 
extraordinary concessiéns from ‘the City Councils. The 
brother and ‘administrator «of this Councilman testified 
before the investigating committee that he could find. 
nothing indicating his brother’s purchase of such stock, — 
and also that another member of the Council, representing 
‘interested parties,” had been very anxious to recover it, 
paying one-half its face value, or something more than its 
When the books of the company were 
brought before the committee, it was found that a great 
deal of stock had been placed at the disposal of its sec- 
retary in blocks of six and twenty shares each—supposed 
to have been the price of votes in the Lower and Upper 
Councils respectively. This sign—not proof—of corrup- 
tion was, however, almost forgotten when the examination 
of the books disclosed that certificate No. 107, for fifteen 
hundred and twenty-five shares, had been assigned to David 
Martin, and certificate No. 108, also for fifteen hundred 
and twenty-five shares, had been assigned to Charles — 
A. Porter—the two men who hold much the same place in 
Philadelphia politics that Richard Croker and Henry D. 
Purroy held in New York politics until the recent overthrow 
of Tammany Hall. Boss Martin was the especial patron of 
the present Republican candidate for the Mayoralty, and 
the evidence of his shameful connection with the Automatic 
Telephone Company scandal confirms the charge made 


against him in the United States Senate by Mr. Quay 


when the two bosses fell out because of the nomination of 
Mr. Martin’s candidate instead of the nomination of Mr. 
Quay’s. We regret to observe that there is a disposition in 
the investigating committee of the Philadelphia Council 
to hamper the investigation, but we trust that the con- 
science of the people of Philadelphia is sufficiently aroused 
to put in office at the coming election men who can be 
trusted to carry this investigation to the very bottom and 
the very top—no matter whom it strikes. The corruption of | 
policemen by the keepers of saloons and disreputable places 
is not so shameful nor so demoralizing as the corruption of 
the leaders in municipal politics by the managers of cor- 
porations in which the most influential citizens are share- 
holders. 
At the beginning of last month the Chicago “Times ” 
contained a telegram from Omaha to the effect that it was 


Teported that the gamblers of South Omaha were paying 


private donations to the city authorities, and that two men 
detailed by a local newspaper to investigate this report 
had found that the chief gambler in the city was paying 
$200 a month to the Mayor, $100 to the Chief of Police, 
and monthly salaries to reporters representing each of the 
Omaha dailies. The Mayor and the Chief of Police at- 
tempted to allay the excitement which these charges caused 
by putting in a general denial and demanding an investiga- 
tion. This demand hasbeen complied with. A committee 
of six, including the Rev. Alexander F. Irvine, one of Dr. 
Parkhurst’s colleagues in the fight in this city, has been 
investigating the Omaha police force, and has collected a 
vast amount of most conclusive evidence of police corrup- 
tion, The high-license system in Omaha seems in no way 
to have lessened the readiness of the saloons to bribe the © 
police to wink at evasions of the law, and gambling-halls 
and other disreputable resorts have been going in full blast 
with police connivance. The committee has found that 
several of the Omaha policemen, who entered the service 
poor, are now reputed to be worth upwards of $50,000. 
The energy with which the investigation has been con- 
ducted is but an illustration of how the conscience of the 
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has at last to municipal 
purity to be dhe of the first,qbjects of its concern. | 

All she have inade a special study of pauperism and 


penology in New York City have for years been urging 


the passage of a bill that would separate the Departments 
of Charities and Correction in New York City. The 
State Charities Aid Association has always indorsed such 
a bill. Miss Rosalie Butler, President of the New York 
County Visiting Committee of the Charities Aid Associa- 
tion, says, in urging the bill: ‘“ There is no analogy between 
a man who has broken the law and a man who has broken 
his leg; and the habit of mind which would fit an official to 
deal with the one would unfit him to deal with the other.” 
At present vicious prisoners, infirm or aged, are sent from 
the police courts to the almshouse, where old people whose 
only fault is old age and poverty are compelled to accept the 
vicious as companions. The result naturally is the degra- 
dation of the weaker, morally, of the aged poor. Able- 
bodied prisoners are sent from the workhouse to the hos- 
pitals as helpers, where their influence upon the sick is 
thoroughly bad, while their brutality is well known. In 


New York it has been proved that less than one-quarter _ 


of the persons ufider the care of the Department of Chari- 
ties and Correction are subjects for correctional treat- 
‘ment. Another evil effect of the present system is that 
when a man or woman, driven through absolute poverty 
to accept public aid, finds himself or herself placed, in the 
public’s estimation, on a level with drunkards and prison- 


ers committed for lesser offenses against the city laws, the 


effect is to destroy the last remnant of self-respect. Com- 
panionship with these men and women frequently makes 
a criminal of one whose only fault is pauperism. A bill has 
been introduced to provide for the separation of the two 
divisions of the present Department of Charities and Cor- 
rection, and it is urged by all friends of the bill that those 
who have not yet paid any attention to the evils of the 
present system should now look into it, and urge on their 
representatives at Albany its passage. It provides for a 
Commissioner of each department, to serve six years at a 
salary of $7,500 a year, with-the power of removal vested 
in the Mayor of the city.. The bill also provides for all that 
such a change would involve—land, buildings, furniture, 
etc. The city prisons, the penitentiary, the workhouse, and 
the stone quarry on Blackwell’s Island and Riker’s Island 
would be assigned to the Department of Correction ; hos- 
pitals and asylums on Blackwell’s Island, Ward’s Island, 
part of Randall’s Island, Hart’s Island, and the farm at Cen- 
tral Islip, L. I., would be under the Charities Department. 
Should the bill pass, the probabilities are that such changes 
will be made as will eventually bring Blackwell’s Island 
entirely under the control of the Commissioners of Chari- 
ties. A further advantage of the change would be that 
the Mayor might appoint as Commissioners one or more 
of the women who have for years devoted their time to the 
study of the conditions in our correctional and charitable 
institutions. | 
| 
The extreme cold of last week has not been equaled 


since the famous blizzard of 1888. The record of low tem- ° 


perature in New York even exceeded that of the long- 
remembered March storm. Wind, snow, and cold com- 
bined their forces with terrible effect. The severity of 
the storm was no less remarkable than its extent, while 
almost simultaneously Europe suffered from parallel ex- 
periences. The inconveniences from delayed trains, frozen 


-Tivers, and drifted roads were borne with characteristic 
-American good humor. 


As. the sources of news open, 
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however, it is found that not merely inconvenience but 
acute suffering and death both on land and sea followed 
in the track of the storm.. The overdue ship Teutonic 
came in sheathed with ice and carrying a few poor sailors 
rescued from a fishing-vessel; the Umbria had much the 
same experience; while nothing in the pages of Clark Russell’s 
sea romances is more thrilling than the story of the schooner 
which went ashore near Patchogue, on Long Island, six of 
whose crew perished, frozen in the rigging before the eyes 
of a life-saving crew who were unable to reach them and 
only at last saved two men, who barely survived after hor- 
rible suffering. The total number of wrecks along the 
coast was large, and the loss of life great. There were 
many instances of heroism in life-saving. The public 
interest in the fate of the French steamship La Gascogne 
was intense, and the rejoicing when her safety was assured 


- was so widespread and earnest as to raise one’s estimate of 


the extent of humane feeling and unselfish sympathy for the 
hardships of others among the usually hurried and careless 
people of the metropolis. The ship reached port with 


broken machinery, but unaided by any other vessel, after . 


a voyage of sixteen days. 

_ The English Parliament reassembled on Tuesday of 
last week with the usual address from the throne, which 
outlines a very vigorous programme and one calculated 


to call out the most strenuous opposition during the entire | 


session. The Liberal Government proposes to disestab- 
lish the Welsh Church ; to abolish plural voting; to impose 
upon the State the expense of elections; to present a bill 
unifying the government of London, based on the report 
of the commission issued two years ago; to suggest means 
of conciliation in labor disputes; to amerid the Factory 
Acts; to propose measures for the completion of a system 
of county government in Scotland, and further legislation 


in the interest of the crofter population in that country. 


Ireland is declared to be freer from disorder than at any 
time in the history of the official records. The Irish 
Evicted Tenants Bill will be reintroduced. The noticeable 
omissions of the speech are the Home Rule issue and the 
reform of the House of Lords. Lord Rosebery announced, 
however, that the anti-Lords resolution would be introduced 
All these measures, except 
that relating to evicted tenants in Ireland, will be fiercely 
contested; especially the bill disestablishing the Welsh 
Church, against which the Established Church in England 
will make a desperate fight. It is improbable that any 
large proportion of this programme will be passed through 


this Parliament, but the Rosebery Ministry shows no evi- 


dence of retreating from the strong advance line which it 
has taken. On Monday night the Ministry defeated by 


a vote of 256 to 236 a motion by John Redmond, leader 


of the Parnellites, to amend the address by demanding 


. that the Government appeal at once to the country, 
inasmuch as they had failed to —_ out their Home Rule 


programme. 

The trial of persons concerned in the rebellion against 
the Government of Hawaii has resulted in the conviction, 
among others, of three or four Americans and one English- 
man. Some or all of these have been sentenced to death. 
Mr. Willis, our Minister to Honolulu, reports that he has 
asked the Hawaiian Government to postpone action until 
the United States. has been heard from. The ex-Queen 
is to be put on trial, and it is said that the evidences of 
her complicity in the insurrection are very strong, and that 


large quantities of ammunition and dynamite were found 


in her dwelling. . Her act of abdication will have, it is 
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expected, little effect, as there was no likelihood whatever 
of her being restored to power, and the recent movement 
in her favor has collapsed wretchedly. With regard to the 
Americans who have been convicted, it must be said that 
it is a primary and fundamental principle of international 


law that citizens of one country who engage in the internal 
wars or rebellions of another cannot appeal for protection 


to their mother country. Nevertheless, it would be a rea-_ 


sonable and desirable action on the part of the Hawaiian 
Government to wait until the United States had reviewed 
the facts before inflicting punishment. In view, also, of 
the fact that the entire rebellion, according to Mr. Willis’s 
report, caused the death of only three persons, and was, 
indeed, a miserable fiasco from beginning to end, it would 
seem to an unprejudiced observer that there was no neces- 
sity for undue severity on the part of the Republic of 
Hawaii. The ringleaders will probably be deported or 
imprisoned, and the ex-Queen will also probably have to 
leave the island. Hawaiian matters have been before the 
public in another form this week. The United States 
Senate has passed a bill appropriating half a million dollars 
_ for the construction of a submarine cable to Hawaii. In 
the debate on this measure Senator Morgan said : 
not know but there is in me something of the spirit of the 
filibuster. This country can never obtain commercial 
_ supremacy among the nations of the world until it has 
entered as the rival of that great Power, England, in ob- 
taining the islands of the ocean.” This is a very frank 
expression of that “ strong foréign policy ” which is advo- 
cated by many of those who favor the annexation of Hawaii. 
It is hardly to be believed, however, that it will be accepted 
by the country at large as indicating - an ideal American 

A picturesque incident illustrating the practical results 
so far attained in the Chino-Japanese war occurred last 
week in Washington, when the Korean Legation served 
notice on the Chinese Minister that Korea is now inde- 
pendent, a fact ignored by him in sending to the Legation 
a copy of the Chinese Almanac for the coming year. Such 
an event might seem to us of slight importance, but when 
we consider that the Chinese Calendar is annually distrib- 
uted to the subjects of Kwang-Hsu and to the rulers of his 
vassal States, who are commanded to govern their dates by 


this system, we find in the prompt return of the calendar — 


an intimation that hereafter the Koreans intend to be 
independent in every sense and to count time after the 
manner of other civilized nations. It is amusing to note 
that the Son of Heaven has arranged for this year to have 
thirteen months, including an additional month of May. 
He will probably need all the time he can make if he 
expects within the year successfully to resist the Japanese 
onslaught. Following the capture of Wei-Hai-Wei itself, 


the destruction of the great Chinese war vessels in its har- 


bor has now taken place, proving once more that the real 
strength of modern naval conflict lies, not in gigantic battle- 
ships clad in heavy armor, but in swift unarmored cruisers 
carrying powerful guns, and in torpedo-boats. In this most 
important conflict since the battle of the Yalu it is interesting 
to note that the Japanese used their torpedo-boats, not as 
auxiliaries merely, but as chief combatants. Both the east- 
ern and western forts of Chifu are now being bombarded by 
the Japanese. The immediate motive of this is seen in the 
fact that, as a late dispatch says, part of the Chinese fleet 
saved from Wei-Hai-Wei has arrived at Chifu. It is re- 


ported that Chinese fugitives from Wei-Hai-Wei are com- 
mitting outrages upon foreigners in the Shantung Penin- 
sula. 


;In addition to their own inimical feeling against 
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foreigners, the Chinese probably expect that this will 
prove an effective plan for bringing troops ashore from the 
fleet in the Gulf of Pechili. The Chinese mercantile ele- 
ment also perfectly understands that such an opportunity 
of interference would be welcomed by England, controlling - 
as she does the lion’s share of China’s commerce. 

The Supreme Court of Canada has decided, by a vote of 
three to two, that the Provinces cannot constitutionally pro- 
hibit the liquor traffic. The Court was unanimous in its 
decision that the manufacture and importation of liquor 
could not be prohibited, but Chief Justice Strong and 
Judge Fournier held that-the sale of liquor could be. The — 
case is of great importance, as the Provinces of Ontario, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and 
Manitoba had all given overwhelming majorities in favor 
of complete prohibition. In fact, French Quebec is the 
only Canadian Province that has arrayed itself against 
prohibition. The decision of the Supreme Court: is not 
final, and an appeal is to be taken to the Privy Council in 
England. As the present English Administration is pledged 
to local option, and also to the largest measure of colonial 
self-zovernment consistent with national unity, it is believed 
that the right of the Canadian people to regulate the liquor 
traffic in their own way will be upheld. If not, the situa-- 
tion is a serious one. The Canadian Supreme Court— 
with different judges sitting—has upheld the right of local 
option by a vote of three to two, but the Privy Council 
cannot at the same time sustain the constitutional right 


of counties to prohibit liquor-selling and deny the same 


right to provinces. In our own country the important 
temperance news for the week is the signal defeat of the 
liquor-dealers in their attempt to overthrow the Metropoli- 
tan Police Law in Kansas, and their victory in securing the 
resubmission of the question of prohibition in South Dakota. 
Three-fifths of the Republicans in the South Dakota Legis- 
lature and one-half of the Populists: voted for resubmission. 
The South Dakota Legislature will probably pass an act 
taking the authorized sale of liquor away from drug-stores 


and placing it in State dispensaries which shall sell at 


cost. The Prohibitionists favor this change, as the ille- 
gitimate selling of liquor by the drug-stores i is the manner 
in which the prohibition law is most frequently violated. 


One of the most notable features in the recent history 
of the German Empire has been the rapid extension of its 
colonial and commercial interests in distant parts of the 
world. England, France, and Italy are all actively extend- 
ing the area of their trade and influence, but no country 
has surpassed Germany in the aggressiveness and skill 
with which national interests have been pushed. The 
development of the powerful Teutonic Empire at home has 
been equaled by the development of another German 
Empire abroad more than five times as large as the Father- 
land. Many attractions are offered to German settlers at 
distant points; lines of steamers have been established 
connecting Germany with the ends of the earth; railroads 
are being built into the interior of Africa; and along all 
these various lines of enterprise the Germans are showing 
that trained intelligence, in both scientific and business 
matters, which is fast bringing them to the front in the 
arts of peace no less than in those of war. The intrinsic 
value of this extension of home influence is still problem- 
atical, for the colonies are costing Germany a great deal 
more than they are paying her, and this is likely to be the 
record for many years to come. A vigorous foreign. policy 
which carries a flag to the ends of the earth has immense 
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attractions, but there are grave doubts about its wisdom, 
England is- staggering under. the burden of her colonial 
responsibilities, and the colonial enterprises of France and 
Italy have so far been ‘singularly disastrous, both as 
regards loss of money and of men. The Germans, like 
the English, have many rare qualities as the founders of 
empires and the builders of new States, and if any nation 
can succeed in making these ee stable and profit- 
able, sid will succeed. 


President Cleveland has decided the boundary dispute 

between Brazil and the Argentine Republic, placed a year 
ago in his hands for arbitration, in favor of Brazil; the 
matters involved relate to territorial questions, and are in 
themselves of no great importance, but the successful carry- 
ing out once more of the idea of international arbitration 
‘is a matter upon which the world is to be congratulated. 
John L. Stevens, who was the United States Minister 


at Hawaii at the time of the overthrow of the monarchy | 


there, died at Augusta, Me., on Friday of last week; Mr. 
Stevens had previously been Minister to Paraguay and to 
’ Sweden, and had written a History of the Thirty Years’ 
War of Sweden; at one time he was joint editor with 
James G. Blaine of the Kennebec “ Journal.” Sir 
“'W. V. Whiteway has at last succeeded in forming a new 
Ministry for Newfoundland. Professor Reginald Poole, 
Professor of Archzology at University College, London, 
and a well-known writer on antiquarian topics, died on 
February 8. The Rev. Henry A. Coit, D.D., rector of 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., died last week Monday, 
at the age of sixty-four ; he was one of the most success- 
-ful educators in the country, and was also well known as a 
preacher.—Charles E. A. Gayarré, the distinguished 
writer on historical, legal, and political subjects relating to 
Louisiana, died in New Orleans on Monday, at the age of 


ninety. 
William M. Taylor 


_ After a lingering illness of about three years, Dr. Taylor 
died just before midnight on Friday, February 8. - For 


about twenty years he was the pastor of the Broadway — 


Tabernacle, and for the last two or three years had been 
pastor emeritus. The Broadway Tabernacle has always 
been one of the most influential churches in New York, 
but for a while before the coming of Dr. Taylor it was far 
from prosperous, owing to the continued ill health of its 
pastor, the eloquent and scholarly Joseph P. Thompson. 
Immediately after Dr. Taylor began his labors the church 
was thronged to the doors, and changes in the building 
were made necessary for the accommodation of those who 
were attracted by his impressive preaching. Until his ill- 
ness he remained very nearly, if not quite, at the head of 
the list of pulpit orators of the last quarter of a century in 
New York. All his early training. and association had 
been Presbyterian, yet he adapted himself to his Congre- 
gational environment so that in time he was chosen Presi- 
dent of the Church-Building Society and of the American 
Missionary Association, and his services were in frequent 
demand at the great anniversaries of the various societies 
of Congregational and other churches. To his death he 


was perhaps quite as much a Presbyterian as a Congre- 


gationalist in his sympathies, but he was always loyal in 
speech and in action to the Church of his adoption. 

. Dr. Taylor was born in Kilmarnock, Scotland, October 
23, 1829, and the first years of his ministry were passed in 
the United Presbyterian Church. Before coming to New 


“York he had held two pastorates, one in Kilmaurs, Scot- - 
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land, and the other in a suburb of Liverpool. In 1871 he 
came to this country to supply the Church of the Pilgrims 
in Brooklyn for two months during the absence of its. 
pastor, Dr. R. S. Storrs. His preaching attracted throngs 
of admiring listeners, and when, a little later, Dr. Thompson 
resigned the pastorate of the Broadway Tabernacle, Dr. 
Taylor was at once called to be his successor, the call 
being carried: to England by Dr. Thompson in person. 
During his residence in N ew York Dr. Taylor has been a 
prodigious worker, having, in addition to his many other 
duties, published a new book almost every year. Among 


his best-known works are ‘‘The Miracles,” ‘* David the 


King,” “ Elijah the Prophet,” “‘ Peter the Apostle,” and 
“The Ministry of the Word,” the latter being the 
Lyman Beecher lectures on preaching delivered at Yale 


‘University. 


In appearance Dr. Taylor was atypical Scotchman. He 
was strong, vigorous, demonstrative, and apparently tire- 
less. He looked as if he were built of steel, but he tres- 
passed unduly on his magnificent strength, and was cut 
down in the prime of his powers. 

As a preacher Dr. Taylor belonged with Henry Ward 
Beecher, Phillips Brooks, and John Hall. Some one once 
characterized the quartette as follows: “ Henry Ward 
Beecher was philosophical ; Phillips Brooks was spiritual ; 
John Hall was practical; and William M. Taylor was 
Scriptural.” Dr. Taylor was a firm believer in written 


sermons, but his preaching had all the fire, the dramatic 


intensity, and the picturesque quality of the most powerful 
extemporaneous oratory. While his sermons were usually 
Scripture studies, they were practical and level to the needs 
of the nineteenth century. He was an omnivorous reader, 
and his discourses were frequently embellished with rare 
quotations and apt and beautiful illustrations culled from 
literature and history. 

During all his period of service in America he eccupied 
a commanding position. 
been more widely or more deservedly honored. 


National Honesty 


The worst feature about the present currency situation 
is one for which the press of the country is responsible. In 
both East and West charges of gross dishonesty against the 
opposing side are made and believed. In the East it is 
charged that Western repudiationists are determined to 
coin fifty-cent dollars and cut down all obligations one-half. 
In the West it is charged that Eastern extortioners are 
determined to prevent additions to the currency until every 
dollar is worth two and all obligations are doubled. What — 
is worst about the situation is that each side is sincerely 
convinced that the other is deliberately pursuing a policy 
of obvious dishonesty and dishonor. 

For these accusations there is not the least basis in fact. 
The difference between the East and West is entirely one 
of economic belief, and not one of moral principle. People 
in the East do not believe that the prevention of the coin- 
age of silver will reduce to one-half the value of property — 
and double the burdens of obligations. People inthe West — 
do not believe that the free coinage of silver will result in a 
fifty-cent dollar, and cut in two existing obligations. There | 
is not one man in twenty in the East who would oppose the . 
free coinage of silver if he were convinced that the silver dol- 
lars would continue to have the same value as gold dollars, 
and that the supply of currency would not increase more 
rapidly than was necessary to preserve substantial uniformity 
of values, and justice between debtors and creditors; There 


Few ministers of our time have 
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is not-one man in‘twenty in the West who would urge the 
. free coinage of silver if he did not believe that the silver 
- dollars would continue to have the same value as gold 
dollars, and that the supply of the currency could not be 
increased’ more rapidly than was necessary to preserve 
substantial uniformity of values, and justice between debtors 
and creditors. The whole difference between the two 
sections is one of economic belief, not one of moral 
principle. 
. This being true—and no one eel bad: talked with the 
earnest advocates of both policies can doubt it—it is the 
duty of the Nation, and especially of the newspapers of the 
_ Nation, to stop the declamations about dishonesty that are 
developing such bitterness between sections and classes, 
and permit each side to present wholly and fairly argu- 
ment that its belief respecting the economic effects of free 
‘coinage is the true one. The great mass of American 
citizens are neither debtors nor creditors to an extent 


which would even affect their judgment, to say nothing of 


determining it. If both sides are given a fair hearing, the 
people of the country will settle. the question in accordance 
with the public sense of justice and honor. Where each 
side believes that it is making a fight for honesty, it is a 
dishonor to the Nation that: heated denunciation should 
take the place of enlightened discussion. The great body 
of the Nation is disinterested. Even were patriotism dead 
and religion dead, it would not settle this question im- 
morally unless forced to settle it ignorantly. The need of 
the hour is that the public press and the public speakers 
on this question should receive from their constituencies 
the order, ‘‘ Turn off the heat; turn on the light.” 


Municipal Reform 


- Municipal ‘reform i is not enough ; we must have munici- 
pal regeneration. The evils which afflict our American 


cities are not due to the forms of government, but to the 


principles or lack of principle into which we have fallen 
and the spirit which animates us. What we need is not a 
new form, but a new spirit and a return to first principles. 

What has happened is this: anywhere from fifty thou- 
sand to two million people have gathered together at some 
spot, animated chiefly by the desire to make money. They 
do not care so much for the money as they do for success ; 
but money is at once the symbol of success and the means of 
winning it. Some of these men see that the city has a great 
deal of money to spend, and if they can control the spending 
of it they can take, sometimes by honest means, often by 
dishonest means, large commissions. So they go into 
politics for what they can make out of it. Others of them 
see what they call private enterprises by which they can 
’ make money; so, sometimes, again, by honest means and 
often by dishonest means, they get possession of the great 
franchises of the city, for a very small compensation or 
for none at all, ol in so doing enter into practical part- 
nership with the money-making politicians. A third class 
of men see still other methods of making money entirely 
_ dissociated from the municipality—commerce, law, medi- 
cine, banking, and the like. But success in these requires 
all their thoughts ; they have none left to give to the city. 
So long, therefore, as the money-making politicians do not 
make the taxes too high, or the blackmail too exorbitant, 
or leave the streets too dirty, these men go on with their 
private business and leave the city business in the hands 
of the. money-making politicians. 
becomes intulerable, it does not occur to these “ best. citi- 
zens’ that they are at fault. They charge the vices of 
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the city government, not to.their own indifference and lack 


of public spirit, but to an.‘ ignorant foreign population.” 
Instead of denying themselves. something of the success 


they have been scrambling after, and giving some of their 
thought and energy to public service, they appeal to the 
Legislature to create Commissions to govern the mis- 
governed municipality. The immediate result is tempo- 
rary relief; the eventual result is. corruption more wide- 
spread, more deep-seated, more difficult to eradicate. Or, 
in a spasm of partisan zeal, which they mistake for virtue, 


they turn out one set of party politicians only to put in 


another set, equally corrupt, but wearing a different livery 
and bearing a different name. Or they propose to elect a 


Mayor, give him despotic power, and trust that he will use 


it always unselfishly and for the public benefit. Or they 
hit upon that last and most deliciously absurd contrivance 
for curing corruption, a bi-partisan Board, and imagine 


that they can extirpate political jobbery by putting in an 


equal number of political jobbers of opposite parties to 
watch each other. 

Now, all these schemes have this common vice at the 
root: they are schemes how not to doit. They are plans 
to enable the “best citizens ” to neglect their civic duties 
and yet secure a good city government. They are con- 


trivances to let the cultured, intelligent, and wealthy give 
themselves as a class to their individual enterprises, in the 


utterly vain hope that they can find some one—Mayor, 
Commission, State Legislature, Ring, Boss—to exercise 
their civic duties and possess a civic conscience and a 
public spirit for them. Virtue cannot be thus vicariously 
possessed or vicariously exercised. 

The hope of New York City does not lie in the mere 
fact that Tammany has been defeated. It lies in the signs 
of civic repentance on the part of those who are called 
New York’s “best citizens.” It lies in the creation and 
activity of the City Vigilance League, in the existence and, 
work of the Good Government Clubs, in the political cam- 


_paign carried on with such unexpected results on the East 


Side, in the willingness of such men as Mr. Strong and 


_Mr. Waring to serve the city, in the fact that they really 


are serving the city, not any party, in the political and 
non-partisan activity of the Chamber of Commerce, in the 


_self-denying labors of the Committee of Seventy, in the 
unpaid services of the men who are serving the city in the 


Rapid Transit Commission. If this is the result of a 
spasm of civic virtue, the city will sink back again under 
Boss rule; if it is the result of an enduring, steadfast, 


. patient public spirit, tardily awakened, but by no soporific 


to be put to sleep again, the city will go steadily and prob- 
ably rapidly forward to an honorable and worthy govern- 
ment. 

With this revival of civic virtue there is need also of a 
recurrence to first principles. How to work out the 
municipal administration of a great city in detail is a very 
complicated and difficult problem. We are not in this 
article attempting to solve this problem. - But there are 
some fundamental principles which may at least guide in 
the right direction, as their abandonment has led directly 


_ in the wrong direction. 


American liberty is based on local self-government. 
What the individual cannot do is given to the township ; 
what the township cannot do is given to the county; what 
transcends the power of the county is given to the State; 
and, finally, only what lies beyond the power of the State 
is reserved for the Federal Government. ‘Thus, the further | 
up we go, while the power grows greater, the powers grow 
We are organized as in concentric cir- 
cles, and each inner community has exclusive control over 
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those things which are its exclusive interest. From this 
principle we have departed'in municipal government; and 
because the abnormal population of the great city, coupled 
with the corrupt greed of some and the selfish ease and 
indifference of others, gave us a bad city government, we 


have called on the State Legislature to interfere. We 
must recur to the fundamental principle of our American 


Constitution, and re-establish in the city that “home rule” © 


which is the law of State, county, and township. It 


may not always be easy to determine what are State 
and what municipal concerns; but it is easy to deter-— 


mine that the State shall as little attempt to exercise a 
paternal supervision over the city as the Nation over: the 
State. The notion that the city is not able to manage its 
own affairs is based on the fact that the citizens of the 
city have not attempted to manage those affairs. 
unfitting that St. Lawrence County should ‘undertake to 


regulate the affairs of the city of New York as. that 


the citizens of the city of New York should attempt to play 
the part of Board of Supervisors for St. Lawrence County. 

Give to the city the liberty to manage its own affairs, 
put on the city the responsibility of managing its own affairs, 


let the city suffer the natural consequence of mismanag- 


ing its own affairs, and create, by that process, enforced 
and interpreted by press and pulpit, a civic conscience and 
a public spirit, and the city will prove that it does not lack 
the capacity. It lacks only two things: liberty, which the 
Legislature must give to it; and public spirit, which it must 
itself create. 


A Lesson from Japan 


That Western civilization very imperfectly | conceals a 
large residue of barbarism is evident in every crisis which 
provokes strong feeling or puts good manners to the test. 
The English are proverbially lacking in that delicate cour- 
tesy which makes a stranger the recipient of unusual con- 


sideration ; the Germans are ungracious to the last degree 


when their pride is touched or their interests threatened ; 

Americans, as a rule, are generous and kind-hearted, but 
our self-restraint will not resist the temptations to impa- 
tience and haste which are our National characteristics ; 


even the politeness of the French gives way where political - 


passion or prejudice are awakened. The best of us are 
_ only half-civilized ; we have learned what is just and deli- 
cate in some matters, but we are back in the barbarous 
ages in others. In the matter of real courtesy we must all 
sit at the feet of the Japanese, who are not only the most 
artistic people in the world, but the most delicately and 
genuinely considerate of others. In the charming study 
of Japanese manners which Professor Edward S. Morse 
has published in pamphlet form many examples of the 
national consideration of the rights, tastes, and feelings 
of others are given. It would be well if this study, origi- 


nally presented as an address at Vassar College, were in 


the hands of every boy and girl in this country: 
: “ For manners are not idle ; 

* But the fruit of loyal nature and of noble mind.” 
Professor Morse describes the consideration shown in a 
Japanese community, at a time of great popular feeling 
against Korea, totwo Koreans who went about unattended 
and unmolested, in the most conspicuous attire. One has 


only to recall the indignities visited upon Germans in 
Paris during the last war by the most polite of Western © 
peoples to realize how far we lag behind the Japanese, not 

only in refinement of demeanor, but in that self-restraint 
_ which is the basis of good manners. We are not blind to 
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the vulgarity of crowding into supper-rooms at evening 
entertainments; to Japanese visitors it is a spectacle which 
hopelessly bewilders them; they cannot comprehend it. 
In their own country it is considered inexcusably rude to 
come in bodily contact with another. From the highest 
to the lowest, this rule is never violated; in the greatest ~ 
crowds there is never any jostling. At the opening of the 
National Exposition in 1877, or during the fétes given to 
General Grant, when people gathered in vast, numbers, 
Professor Morse tells us that “ with your hand held out in 
front as in the act of scooping, the body slightly bent as 
if in the act of bowing, and gently saying ‘ Excuse me,’ 
you could pass in any direction with the utmost freedom.” 
“One could pass through throngs of thousands as easily 
as one could pass through an open forest.” What’ a 
striking contrast to the experience which awaits one in a 
crowd'on Unter den Linden, the Strand, or Broadway ! 
The barbaric instinct which crowds our houses to the 
point of suffocation with furniture, objects of art; and 
decoration of all kinds has given place in Japan toa 
trained intelligence which insists on simplicity as the only 
true elegance, and on the necessity of giving the mind 
opportunity to rest on a few objects rather than to bewilder 
and confuse it by disorderly profusion. A single picture 
in a room gives the mind a chance to study and master it, 
and when it has become entirely familiar it is removed 
and another takes its place. In this simple difference of 
custom one may read the entire difference between an | 
artistic and an inartistic people. Simplicity of furnishing, 
dress, and living within find their correspondence in neat- 
ness, order, and cleanliness without. Débris.and litter are 
never seen. ‘‘ This sense of cleanliness prevents any one 


_ from throwing into the streets or paths scraps of paper, 


orange-peel, and the equivalents of apple-cores, banana- 
skins, and the like.”” When preparations for the Chicago 
Exposition were being made, a writer called attention in 
the “ Nation ” to the condition of our streets and the sur- 
roundings of our houses. “ Everybody,” said this writer, 
“who has seen a foreign capital anticipates with more or 
less shame the arrival in New York of people who are 
accustomed to the comfort and cleanliness of London or > 
Paris or Vienna. No doubt much of this filth and squalor 
is due to defective municipal administration. But . 

no merely legislative or official remedy will be effectizal 
without a reform in popular habits, which must begin in 
the schools.” 

Out of this same spirit of constant thoughtfulness of 
others comes a respect for property which makes vandal- 
ism unknown in Japan. Historic monuments and edifices 
are never chipped or defaced with names; delicate carv- 
ings, entirely exposed in public places, are safe from depre- 
dation ; even boys are under the spell of the race consid- 
erateness. Those ill-mannered and insolent signs, “ Keep 
off the grass ” and “ Hands off,” are unknown not only in 
Japan but in Europe. When it was desired to keep chil- 
dren in Stockholm from riding on the backs of the bronze 
lions in a public ‘square, no mandatory sign was put up; 
flower-beds were laid out about the figures, and not a child 
crossed the beds! These may seem matters of “mere 
behavior,” questions of taste rather than of morals; 
but questions of taste are very often questions of morals, if 
one sees their significance ; and in the matters which have 
been mentioned the general lack of good manners in this 
country is due td a very imperfect sense of the rights of 
others and of the constant and delicate respect due to a’ 
human soul. We shall do well to sit at the feet of the 
Japanese and learn something of a taste and a courtesy 
which make all other countries seem crude and vulgar. 
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The Hi istory of Trades-Unionism’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


know Sidney Webb only 
- as one of the writers of the Fabian 
Essays, and know the Fabian So- 
ciety only through newspaper re- 


‘‘Marcella,”’ will expect from the 
“History of Trades-Unionism ” by 


thing very different from that antici- 
SORTS pated by those who have read Mr. 

id Webb’s admirable monograph on 
in ” The former will be agreeably 
disappointed by the character of the volume before us. It 
is singularly free from partisanship. It is, indeed, so pas- 
sionless, so deliberately and purposely colorless, as to lack 
that dramatic interest which might easily have been im- 
parted by a freer hand. But it gains in authority what it 
loses in attractiveness, and will be referred to in future 
studies of this problem with the greater confidence because 
it does not attract the imaginative and the emotional. 

The reader of this history can hardly fail to note, possi- 
bly with surprise, how small a place in the record of 
trades-unionism illegal acts of violence by workingmen 
occupy, compared with that occupied by legalized acts 
of injustice by employers. One whose knowledge of Eng- 
lish trades-unionism is derived from “ Put Yourself in 
His Place ” would suppose, as would one whose knowledge 
of current industrial history is derived from certain jour- 
nals in our own time, that the trade-union succeeds in its 
campaigns only by riot, arson, and murder. In fact, the 
outrages which Charles Reade so dramatically treated 
were made the subject of a Parliamentary inquiry by a 
Commission certainly not prejudiced in favor of the work- 
ingmen—though they were ably represented upon it—and 
the result was an official acquittal of the great body of 
trades-unions of any complicity in these local and excep- 
_ tional crimes, and the resultant passage of a law expressly 
recognizing the right of the workingmen to form. such 
unions—a law subsequently enlarged so as to recognize 


also their right to enter into combination to do any acts 


not unlawful for individuals to do in their individual 
capacity. It is curious also to see how, even in minor 
details, “history repeats itself ;” how Professor Ely has 
_ his prototype in Professor Beesly, who, for his sturdy 
defense of the principle of trades-unionism, and his utter- 
ance of the truism that “a trades-union murder is neither 


better nor worse than any other murder,” came near losing 


his professorship at University College, London. 
An engineer cannot operate either a locomotive or a sta- 
tionary engine without previous study, examination, and 


certificate of fitness. Similar conditions are required as a 


prerequisite to admission to the bar, the practice of medi- 
cine, and the pulpit, and of late years to the teacher’s 
chair. But men not only may, but continually do, become 
journalists and write on all sorts of current topics without 
the least previous training and without any examination 
into or authentication of their equipment. If every writer 
for the American press were required to acquaint himself 
with the history of past industrial experiments in England, 
there would be fewer writers of glib nonsense or stale 
platitudes. 
the solution of labor troubles, from those of the extreme 
Socialist in the one wing to those of the extreme Individ- 
ualist in the other, has been tried. Some of them have 
proved themselves possessed of merit; but none of them 
has solved the problem. Government has undertaken to 
determine by judicial decree the rate of wages, with results 
unsatisfactory to both employer and employed. Profit- 
sharing and co-operation have been tried on a large scale; 
with beneficial results where successful, not the least 
among the benefits being the cessation of industrial war 


1 The stisieey 4s Trades- Unionism, By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. Long- 
mans, Green 
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ports or through the reference in © 


Sidney and Beatrice Webb some-_ 


Substantially every panacea recommended for 


between the employer and’ the employed and ti winditeal 
disorganization of the trade-union. But as a solvent of 
the problem profit-sharing and co-operation have proved 
a failure. Applicable in some industries and some locali- 
ios inapplicable in others, requiring a high degree of 
intelligence in the operative and a high degree of un- 
selfishness in the employer, co-operation affords a solu- 
tion only where the problem is least perplexing and the 
dangers of industrial war are already reduced to a mini- 
mum. The Anti-Poverty Society of 1890 is a close imita- 
tion of a similar Society in 1833, which promised, in the 
prospectus of its organ, “to put poverty and the fear of it 
forever out of society.” The workingmen have tried 
organizing in local and trade organizations, each locality 
and trade taking care only of itself; they have tried a 
Federation of Labor, uniting all these organizations in one 
federal body with limited powers ; and they have tried to 
realize the “ solidarity of labor ” by combining all laborers, 
skilled and unskilled, in one vast and amorphous body to 
resist the encreachments of capital or to make war upon it. | 
Each method has had its..short-lived success and its dire 
disasters. The efforts have not been without practical re- 
sults; for the steady improvement in wages, in conditions of 
labor, and in domestic comfort can be traced directly to the 
organization of labor—that, at least, has been a chief and 
an absolutely necessary cause of the advance. But none 
of them have satisfied the reasonable aspirations of the 
workingman or given peace to society. The reverse ex- 
periment—the suppression of labor organizations—has 
been tried, and on a scale and under advantages impossible 
in this country. At times capital has invoked the power 
of-government to put down trades-unions. Not only have 
strikes and boycotts and picketing been made unlawful, 
but also all combinations to raise the rate of wages or com- 
pel improvement in labor conditions; and the law has 
found willing magistrates to enforce it, and a public senti- 
ment at first ready if not eager to have it enforced, Men 
have been sentenced by the score to penal servitude for the 
crime of combining “in restraint of trade.” But though 
temporarily the trade.organizations have been broken up — 
or forced into secrecy by this process, the Christian con- 
science and the Anglo-Saxon love of liberty have always 
proved stronger in the end than the bourgeoisie and the 
aristocracy combined ; before the moral power' of the Eng- 
lish conscience government and capital, combining to keep 
the artisan down, have been compelled to yield to his just 
claims. It is safe to say that since the repeal of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act in 1875 there has never 
been at any time any possibility that England would 
return to the method of suppression attempted in vain 
even in Germany, and recommended every now and then 
in our own country by some journalist who is hopelessly 
ignorant of the lessons which past experience teaches. 
What government cannot do, collective and united capital 
has attempted to do. Again and again in England the 
capitalists have combined to demand that every workingman 
entering their employ separate himself from his trade- 
union and pledge himself not to re-enter one. In times 
of great depression, or immediately after.a disastrous strike, 
this policy has apparently succeeded for a year or two, but | 
always to be followed by a revival of trades-unionism under 
better leaders and with more efficient organization. In 
truth, the chaotic industrial history of the last sixty years 
in England has been, when looked at largely, a battle on 
the part of capital to compel the laborer to act as an indi- 
vidual in all his contracts, and on the part of the laborer 
to compel the capitalist to deal with the laborers collect- 
ively. And though, as in all such campaigns, there have 
been victories first on one side and then on the other, and 
at times it seemed as though the laborers were not only 
defeated but routed, the net result is the final establish- 
ment by law—both Parliamentary and judicial—of the 
right of the laborers to act collectively ; and, though some- 
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what less clearly, of their ower so to do, despite the oppo- 
sition of combined capital. a 

There is another conclusion which appears to us equally 
clearly taught by this history, though it is one which some 
students of the last half century will not accept. That is, 
that it is not enough for law to protect the capitalist 
from the violence of. the laborer, or the laborer from the 
flagrant injustice of the capitalist, not enough to maintain 
absolute freedom of contract, including the right of the 
laborer to act individually or collectively as he chooses, but 
that law must also intervene to take certain matters out of 
the region of free contract, and must determine them, not 
by the mere interest of the contracting parties, but by a 
consideration of the larger interests of the community. How 
far government may and must go in this process of regula- 
tion is a question on which history throws as yet no con- 
siderable light. The Webbs apparently think—this is per- 
haps rather an inference than their direct afirmation—that it 
may and must fix both a maximum dayanda minimum wage. 
England apparently thinks that it may and must regulate 
certain of the conditions of labor—as the age and sex of 
laborers in certain employments, the sanitary conditions 
of factories, mines, and even.tenements; and, in Ireland, 
the rate of rent as between landlord and tenant. All we can 
say here is that history has determined absolutely the right 
_ and the capacity of laborers to combine to protect their 
own interests, and has demonstrated their political power 
to protect themselves by legislation from the more palpable 
forms of injustice, despite an at first apathetic public and 
a hostile Parliament. This established, England will now 
enter upon a series of experiments, the history of which it 
may require the next half-century to write, respecting the 
extent to which it is legitimate and advantageous for gov- 
ernment to interfere in regulating industrial conditions and 
the industrial telations between employer and employed. 
That it has some duty of intervention must be regarded as 


established, not indeed beyond all question—for Herbert 


Spencer protests—but certainly against all questioning 
which is or is likely to be politically effectual. 


Sir John Seeley 
By Norman H. Smith 


By a remarkable coinci- 
dence, while Oxford still 
mourns the recent loss of 
Mr. J. A. Froude, the Regius 
Professor of Modern His- 
tory, the sister University of 
Cambridge has been de- 

prived by death of her no 
less famous Regius Profes- 
sor, Sir John Seeley. Both 
men were in the foremost 
rank of English literature, 
and it would be hard to say 
which has made the deeper impression upon the mind and 
spirit.of our times. While Froude’s life was largely spent 
in the wider activities of the great world, Seeley, with even 
greater width of intellectual and spiritual vision, quietly 
passed his days in academic seclusion. Froude’s name 
from the first, thanks to his intimate connection with the 
Oxford Movement, was prominently before men’s eyes, and 


his fame did not diminish, thanks to the notorious contro- 


versies of his later years. Froude was “ ever a fighter,” 
as Robert Browning has it. Seeley was essentially a man 
of peace, but none the less brave and courageous in stating 
his conclusions, unpopular as they sometimes were. Both 
men, especially in their younger days, exercised great 
influence in the world of religion, but in this respect there 
can be little doubt that Seeley was the more potential. 
The son of a London publisher, Seeley sprang from an 


intensely evangelical stock. He was born in 1836, and. 


educated at the City of London School and Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where among his friends and contempo- 
raries were Walter Besant, the novelist, Professor W. W. 
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temporary pupil was the late Prince Albert Victor. 
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Skeat, the philologist, and that brilliant genius C. S. 


_ Calverley. He remained as a lecturer in Cambridge for 


some two and a half years, then became a master in his 
old school in London till 1863, when he was elected Pro- 
fessor of Latin in University College,London. It was then 
that he wrote “Ecce Homo ”—his most famous work— 
which, however, he never publicly acknowledged. This 
book took the world by surprise, and created an extraor- 
dinary stir. It was “ A Survey of the Life and Work of 
Christ ” from the standpoint of the historian and philoso- 
,pher. For the nonce all dogma and metaphysics were 
thrown to the winds, and the human side of Christ’s life 
was treated in a highly sympathetic and fruitful way. The 
religious world was not, however, ready for this. Lord 
Shaftesbury—that prince of Christian philanthropists— 
is said to have described ‘“‘ Ecce Homo” as “ the worst 
book ever vomited forth from the jaws of hell,” but Dr. 
Stoughton has recently informed us that the noble lord 
admitted that at the time he had not read the book! To 
many thoughtful people who were in those days beginning 
to get rather out of their depth-in the battle of faith and 
unbelief and the swift advances of the tide of criticism, 
‘‘ Ecce Homo” was simply a godsend. I well remember 
what a vital power the book was in Cambridge when 
I first went there, some fifteen years after the appearance 
of the first edition. I was so fortunate as to “strike” 
a circle of earnest students full of enthusiasm for 
Christ and practical Christianity, but distinctly agnostic 
as to many of the foremost Christian dogmas. They 
were working out their own salvation—yes, and think- 
ing it out, too—but to them this was impossible withouf 
strenuous effort on behalf of the poor and the outcast. In 
‘‘ Ecce Homo” they found much inspiration, and passages 
from it were often quoted almost with the reverence due 
to sacred Scriptures. These men are scattered far and 
wide now, and most are “men of light and leading ”’ in our 
churches, but few would deny the deep imprint left upon 
their minds by “ Ecce Homo.” 

It was in 1869 that Charles Kingsley resigned the chair 
of Modern History at Cambridge, and Mr. Seeley suc- 
ceeded him, on the nomination of Mr. Gladstone, then 
Prime Minister. Kingsley had not been successful -in 
organizing historical studies at Cambridge, and Seeley | 
found a difficult task awaiting him: He scarcely formed a 
school of history at Cambridge, but he certainly was suc- 
cessful in popularizing and promoting the study of history. 
History to him was past politics and politics was present 
history, and this was the keynote of all his historical teach- 
ing at Cambridge. His class-room was always crowded, 
and there were always numbers of men and women in 
regular attendance who were not special students of his- 
tory. For years one of his most regular auditors was Miss 
Helen Gladstone, Mr. Gladstone’s youngest daughter, the 
Vice-Principal of Newnham College; and another more 
In 
1882 Seeley again entered the sphere of religious writing 
by publishing “ Natural Religion,” which, however, fell 
far short of “Ecce Homo” in value and effect. Of his 
other writings undoubtedly the best-known was ‘“ The 
Expansion of England,” which, when given in the form of 
lectures, greatly delighted us undergraduates at Cambridge. 
No book contributed more to the growth of the recent 
movement for “Imperial Federation.” It was probably 
mainly in recognition of his services in this direction that - 
he received the honor of knighthood last year, on the rec- 
ommendation of Lord Rosebery. Seeley also wrote a 
learned and ponderous book on “ The Life and Times of 
Stein,” “A Short Life of Napoleon,” .an interesting mono- 
gram on Goethe, and a great number of reviews and essays. 

As to Professor Seeley’s later attitude with regard to 
religion, little is known and little can be said. He was 
President one year of the London Ethical Society, and in 
the formation of Toynbee Hall he took keen interest. 


At a meeting there in 1885, soon after its opening, he told 


how, a year before, he had first met Arnold Toynbee, and 
had held with him “one of those rare conversations in 


. which a young and ardent. spirit pours out its inmost 


thoughts and highest aspirations.” , “‘ We talked,” said the 
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Professor, ‘‘ of religion, and Toynbee told: me how there 
were young men at Oxford now, as there have been in 
each successive generation, keenly desirous of throwing 
themselves into the work of the priesthood. But there 
were difficuliies in the way, spiritual and intellectual, 
which had not been there in former generations. And in 
thinking upon all-this we began to ask what a priesthood 


really meant, and it seemed to us to consist mainly of two | 


things—teaching and sympathy. And then we talked of 
the University Extension movement, and of the new career 
of usefulness it opened up to young University men. And 
as we discussed it, we asked ourselves whether there might 
not some day be found scope for that combination of 
teaching and sympathy for which we were looking.” 

That was the dream, and in Toynbee Hall Professor 
Seeley believed that he saw the beginning of its realization. 
Few figures will be more missed in Cambridge than Seeley’s, 
and it will be a hard task for Lord Rosebery to fill the 


vacant post. 


Mansfield College, Oxford. 
Democracy and Literature 
By John Burroughs 


The one new thing in the world in our day is democracy, 
the coming forward of the people, and that which has 
grown out of it, or which goes along with it, science, free 
inquiry, the industrial system, the humanitarian spirit, etc. 
The old and past world from which we inherit our literary 
tastes and standards was characterized by a condition of 
things quite different—the supremacy of the few, the 


leadership of the hero, the strong man—the picturesque 


age that gave us art, theology, philosophy, and the*great 
epic poems. It was the youth of the race. Mankind 
seems now fast nearing its majority. The bewitching, the 
delusive, the unreasoning pathetic time of youth is past. 
What the man loses and what he gains in passing from 
youth to manhood the race has lost and has gained in 
passing from the age of myth to the age of science. A 
charm, an innocence, a susceptibility, a credulity, and many 
other things are gone; a seriousness, a reasonableness, 
a width of outlook, power to deal with real things, sanity 
and self-control, have come. Youth is cruel, age is kind 
and considerate. All forms, ceremonies, titles, all conferred 
dignities and arbitrary distinctions, all pomp and circum- 
stance, count for less and less in the world. Art is less 
and less; nature is more and more. The extrinsic, the 
put on, the ornamental, the factitious, count for less and 
less ; theology, metaphysics, the sacredness of priests, the 
divinity of kings, count for less and less, while the real, the 
true, the essential, in all fields, count for more. It is 
doubtful if art for art’s sake can ever be in the future what 
it has been in the past. We are too deeply absorbed in 
the reality ; we care less and less for the symbol and more 
and more for the thing symbolized. The monarchical idea 
is dwindling; the throne as a symbol has lost its force ; 
the old religious language of. supplication and praise 
begins to have a hollow, archaic sound. The idea of the 
fatherhood of God is fast taking the place of the idea of 
the despotism of God. It has taken mankind all these 
centuries to rise to the conception of a being with whom 
the language of excessive flattery and adulation seems out 
of place. The democratic idea will eventually penetrate 
and modify our religious notions. We shall no longer 


seek to propitiate an offended deity by groveling in the 


dust before an imaginary throne. The despot goes out, 
the Brother comes in. All these things and many more 
cluster around the word democracy. 

What is the import of the word as applied to literature ? 
How far will it carry into this field? Is the democratic 
movement favorable or unfavorab'e to the growth of true 
literature? It has been often said that literature is essen- 
tially aristocratic—that is, I suppose, that it implies a de- 
gree of excellence, a kind of excellence, quite beyond the 
appreciation of the masses. This is no doubt in a measure 
true, and always has been true. While the mass of the 
people are not good offhand judges of the best literature, 
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it is equally true that great literature—literature that has 
breadth and power, like the English Bible or like Bunyan, 


and many other books that transcend the sphere of mere > 


letters—makes its way more or less among the people. The 
highest ideals in any sphere can never draw the many ; 
yet the few, the elect who are drawn by them, are probably 
just as sure to appear in a democracy as in an oligarchy. — 

To some readers democracy in literature seems to sug- 
gest only an incursion of the loud, the vulgar, the cheap 
and meretricious. Apparently it suggests only these things 
to Mr. Edmund Gosse, whose volume, ‘Questions at 
Issue,” contains an essay upon this subject. 

Mr. Gosse congratulates the guild of letters that the 
summits of literature have not yet been submerged by the 
flood of democracy. The standards have not been lowered 
in obedience to the popular taste. | | 

But Mr. Gosse thinks the social revolution or evolution 
now imminent will require a new species of poetry, and 
that this poetry will be democratic to a degree at present 
unimaginable, though just what it is to be democratic in 
poetry is not very clear to him... He says: “ The aristo- 
cratic tradition is still paramount in all art. Kings, prin- 
cesses, and the symbols of chivalry are as essential to 
poetry, as we now conceive it, as roses, stars, or nightin- 
gales,” and he does not see what will be left if this roman- 
tic phraseology is done away with. We shall certainly 
have left what we had before these types and symbols 
came into vogue—nature, life, man, God. If out of these 
things we cannot supply ourselves with new types and 
values, then certainly we will be hard put. 

The critic cites the popularity of Tennyson as an illus- 
tration of the influence of Jiterature upon democracy rather 
than of democracy upon literature. It is true that Tenny- 
son was not begotten by the democratic spirit, but by the — 
old feudal spirit; to him the people was but a hundred- 
héaded beast, and his temper toward this beast, if reports 
are true, was anything but democratic. Tennyson was of 
the haughty, exclusive, lordly Norman spirit, and his pop- 
ularity simply showed how.widespread the appreciation of 
literary excellence may become in democratic times. 

Democracy, as it affects, or should affect, literature, no 
more means a lowering of the standard of excellence than 
it means a lowering of the standards in science, or in art, 
or in farming, or engineering, or ship-building, or in the: 
art of living itself. It means a lifting up of the average, 
with the great prizes, the high ideals, as attractive and as 
difficult as ever. Because the people are crude and run 
for the moment after the cheap and meretricious, we are not 
therefore to infer that the cheap and meretricious will per- 
manently content them. Democracy in literature, as ex- 
emplified by the two great modern democrats in letters, 
Whitman and Tolstoi, means a new and more deeply relig- 
ious way of looking at mankind, as well as at all the facts 
and objects of the visible world. It means, furthermore, 
the finding of new artistic motives and values in the peo- 
ple, in science and the modern spirit, in liberty, fraternity, 
equality, in the materialism and industrialism of man’s life 
as we know it in our day and land—the carrying into 
imaginative fields the quality of common humanity, that 
which it shares with real things and with all open-air 
nature, with hunters, farmers, sailors, and real workers in 
all fields. | | 

The typical democratic poet will hold and wield his liter- 
ary and artistic endowment as a common, every-day man, 
the brother and equal of all, and never for a moment as 
the man of exceptional parts and advantages, exclusive 
and aloof. His poems will imply a great body of human- 
ity—the masses, the toilers—and will carry into emotional 
and ideal fields the atmosphere of these. 

Behold the artistic motives furnished by feudalism, by 
royalty, by lords and ladies, by the fears and superstitions 
of the past, by mythology and ecclesiasticism, by religious 
and political terrorism in all their manifold forms. Art 
and literature have lived upon these things for ages. Can 
democracy, can the worth and picturesqueness of the peo- 
ple, furnish no worthy themes and motives for the poet? 
Can science, can the present day, can the religion of 
humanity, the conquest of nature’s forces, inspire no 
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poetic enthusiasm and give rise to great art rivaling that 
of the past? As between the past and the present, un- 
doubtedly the difficulty is not in the poverty of the material 
of to-day, but in the inadequacy of the man. It requires 
a great spirit, a powerful personality, to master and absorb 
the diverse and complex elements of our time and imbue 
them with poetic enthusiasm. 

It is hard to shake off the conviction that the old order 
of things had the advantage of picturesqueness. Is it 
because it is so hard to free ourselves from the illusions 
of time and distance? 
the remote, the unfamiliar. 
and commonplace. 


The now, the here, are vulgar 


the actors in them were just such men as we See about us. 
Even the days of one’s youth seem strange and incredible ; 
how different their light from this hard, prosy glare! Our 
distrust of our own day and land as furnishing suitable 
material for poetry and romance doubtless springs largely 
from this illusion. 

At the same time, a mechanical and industrial age like 
ours no doubt offers a harder problem to the imaginative 
producer than the ages of faith and fanaticism of the past. 
The steam-whistle, the type of our civilization, what can 
the poet make of it? The clank of machinery, it must be 
confessed, is less inspiring than the clash of arms; the 
railroad is less pleasing to look upon than the highway, 
_ because it is more arbitrary and mechanical. In thesame 
way, the steamship seems unrelated to the great forces and 
currents of the globe. Yet to put these things in poetry 
only requires time, only requires a more complete adjust- 
ment of our lives to them, and hence the proper vista and 
association. 
man and not of the material. Goethe said to Eckermann : 
_ “ Our German esthetical people are always talking about 
poetical and unpoetical objects, and in one respect they 
are not quite wrong; yet at bottom no real object is un- 
poetical, if the poet knows how to use it properly ”—if he 
can throw enough feeling intoit. I lately read a poem by 
one of our younger poets on an entirely modern theme— 
the building of the railroad : the gang of men cutting through 
hills, tunneling mountains, filling valleys, bridging chasms, 
etc. But, though vividly described, it did not quite reach 
the poetical ; it lacked the personal and the human ; it was 
realistic without the freeing touch of the idealistic. Some 
story; some interest, some enthusiasm overarching it, would 
have supplied an atmosphere that was lacking. We can- 
not be permanently interested in the gigantic or in sheer 
brute power unless they are in some way related to life 
and its aspirations. The battle of man with man is more 
interesting than the battle of man with rocks and chasms, 
because men can strike back and victory is not to be had 
on such easy terms. 

What are the sources of the interesting in life? Novelty 
is one, but is short-lived; beauty and sublimity are others 
and -are more lasting. But the main source of the inter- 
esting is human association.” The landscape that is written 
over with human history, how it holds us and draws us! 
All phases of modern industrial life—the miner, the lum- 
berman, the road-builder, the engineer, the factory-hand, 
are available for poetic treatment to him who can bring 
the proper fund of human association, who can make the 
human element in these things paramount over the mechan- 
ical element. The more of nature you get in, the more 
your picture has a background of earth and sky, or of 
great human passions and heroisms, the more the imagi- 
nation is warmed and moved. The railroad is itself a 
blotch upon the earth, but it has a mighty background. 
_ In itself it is at war with every feature of the landscape it 
passes through : it stains the snows, it befouls the water, it 
poisons the air, it smuts the grass and the foliage, it 
expels the peace and the quiet, it puts to rout every rural 
divinity. It adapts itself to nothing ; it is as arbitrary as 
a cyclone and as killing as a pestilence. Yet a train of 
cars thundering through storm and darkness, racing with 
winds and clouds, is a sublime object to contemplate ; it is 
sublime because of its triumph over time and ‘space, and 
because of the danger and dread that compass it about. 
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We find it hard to realize that the ~ 
great deeds were done on just such a day as this, and that — 


As is always the case, it is a question of the - 
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It has a tremendous human background. The body-killing 
and soul-blighting occupations peculiar to our civilization 
are not of themselves suggestive of poetic thoughts ; but . 
if Dante made poetry out of hell, would not a nature copi- 
ous and powerful enough make poetry out of the vast and 
varied elements of our materialistic civilization ? 


The Journey 


By Marie Mumford Meinell 


Along the dusty road he strayed, 

With step that would not be delayed, 
Through shine and shadow. 
Youth’s careless courage filled his breast. 
He sang, aS dauntlessly he pressed | 

Toward Eldorado. 


Alas! at noon his footsteps lag ; 
‘“‘O’er moor and fen” and rocky crag 
They falter blindly. 
Which way to turn? How far to go? 
The tempest laid his landmarks low 
force unkindly. 


Day waned. The traveler paused to rest. 
The sunset haloed all the west 
With golden glory. 
Then Peace, the holy, toward him crept, 
God’s finger touched him—and he slept : 
And.this his story. 


Is Direct Legislation Un-American? 


By Eltweed Pomeroy 
Secretary of the Direct Legislation League of New Jersey 


Direct Legislation consists of two things. By the Refer- 
endum, no law goes into force until a stated time, say ninety 
days, has passed. If during this time a certain per cent.— 
say five per cent.—of the voters sign a petition to have it 
referred to the people, it is held till the next election, when 
the people vote on it. A majority against prevents it from 
becoming a law. By the Initiative, if a certain per cent.— 
say five per cent.—of the voters sign a petition for a law, 
it goes to the law-making body and there takes precedence - 
of all other measures. They must vote on it. They can 
do what they please with it—pass, amend, reject, lay on 
the table. If they do not pass it, the Referendum takes 
effect on it, and at the next election the people vote on it. 
If a majority vote in favor of it, it becomes a law enacted 
by the people. These two things apply to local as well as 
to State and National law-making bodies. 

The Referendum alone is negative, preventive; the 
Initiative, with the referendary voting, is positive, con- 
structive. Both together make Direct Legislation. Is this 
plan un-American ? 

Before the Pilgrim Fathers settled in Plymouth, they 
organized their government on the vote of the freemen, 
and from 1620 to 1638 the quarterly Courts of the freemen 
were the supreme legislative, executive, and judicial body. 
Direct Legislation was exercised without the intervention 
of petitions. The same is true of all the New England 
colonies and of many of the other colonies. By 1638 the 
original Plymouth colony had grown so large that it was 
difficult for all the freemen to attend these Courts four 
times a year, so a law was passed that every town should 
make a choice of two freemen, and Plymouth of four, “to | 
join with the Bench to enact and make all such ordinances 
as shall be judged to be good and wholesome ;” but the 
Court of the whole freemen was to meet annually, and, 
should any of these laws ‘‘ prove prejudicial to the whole,” 
they might then be repealed, or new ones enacted. Thus 
Plymouth had Direct Legislation almost as advocated | 
to-day. After 1658, by an act passed by this legislative 
body, the Governor, who was elected yearly, could, of his 
own motion, or on petition from the freemen, any - 
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law till the freemen could be called together to nullify it or 
make another. This continued in force till 1686, when 
Plymouth was united with the other New England colonies 
under the tyranny of Governor Andros. 

This is the first known example of Direct Legislation on 
American soil; it was ended from without and not because 
of any failure. In fact, in local affairs the people hung to 
it, and we have it to-day in the New England town meet- 
ing, of which Professor Bryce says: “The town meeting 
has been the most perfect school of self-government in any 
modern country.” And the people in New England are 
loth to part with it. North Adams, in Massachusetts, with 
a population of 16,000 and 4,000 voters, will not become a 
city, because it fears the domination of the politicians. 
Pawtucket, in Rhode Island, did not become a city till its 
population was 20,000. The average size of the cities of 
Massachusetts is more than double that of such a State as 
Missouri. It is possible that this principle is un-American, 
but it certainly is not contrary to the governmental prin- 
ciples of New England. 

It was embodied in the early Constitution of Pennsy]l- 
vania, of which Noah Webster says: “I cannot help 
remarking the singular jealousy of the Constitution of Penn- 
sylvania, which requires that a bill shall be published for 
the consideration of the people before it is enacted into a 
law, except in extraordinary cases. This annihilates the 
Legislature and reduces it to an advisory body.” 

It is said that there was drafted and advocated as a part 
of the Constitution of Virginia, by Jefferson,.a provision 
that all laws, after passing the Legislature, should be voted 
on bythe people. It was defeated by the fear that slavery 
would be touched. This is the compulsory Referendum, 
and is not, to my knowledge, advocated in this country. 

Surely this method would be in complete accord with the 
author of the Declaration of Independence, who, when writ- 
ing to a Frenchman, said: ‘“ We think in America that it is 
necessary to introduce the people into every department of 
government, as far as they are capable of exercising it; 
and that this is the only way to insure a long-continued 
and honest administration of their powers.”. — 

John Dickinson, member of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, said: ‘“‘ What concerns all should be considered by 
all,” Elbridge Gerry, in writing of the Legislatures, said: 
‘“‘ If they determine contrary to the wishes and expecta- 
tions of their constituents, the people have an undoubted 
_ right to reject their decisions, to call for a revision of their 
conduct, to depute others in their room, or, if they think 
proper, to demand further time for deliberation on matters 
of the greatest moment.” 

This idea is at the very base of our government, as the 
National Constitution and amendments and all the State 
Constitutions save that of Delaware have been submitted to 
a referendary vote of the people, as are also many other 
matters. 

That the demand for Direct Legislation is from the peo- 
ple is shown by the fact that it is in the platforms of all 
three of the minor political parties. Whatever may be 
their merits or demerits, it is true that they are not so 
much governed bya machine or influenced by past policies 
as the two old parties, and hence they are more in touch 
with the people they represent. 

It is one of the demands of every labor organization of 
any size in the country. For the past decade expressions 
of opinion from the local assemblies have been repeatedl 
asked by the Executive Board of the Knights of Labor. 
Direct legislation is in their preamble, and the demand 
for it was strengthened at the last New Orleans meeting. 

Until the Denver meeting Direct Legislation was the only 
political plank advocated by the American Federation of 
Labor. It is in actual use by ten or fifteen of the national 
and international unions, numbering over 200,000 mem- 
bers. For instance, the annual convention in 1891 of the 
- International Cigar-Makers’ Union.adopted, subject to the 
- referendum, one hundred and fourteen amendments to their 
constitution and thirty-three resolutions, and three hundred 
and ten unions voted on them. Several of these had been 
initigted by some local union. Only within the last few 
weeks have the members of the International Typograph- 
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ical Union voted on several propositions submitted to 
them by the Louisville delegated convention of their body. 
It is in actual use by them, and they know what it is. 

It is one of the demands of the Farmers’ Alliance, and 
is in use by them in a limited way. It is advocated by 
most of the leaders of the Grange. 

Hence it may be seen that it is a movement coming up 
from the people. Professor Bryce wrote recently: “‘ The 
improvement of the legislatures is just what Americans 
despair of. Hence they fall back on the referendum as 
the best course available. . . . The legislator can be ‘ got 
at,’ the people cannot. ... In a country where law 
depends for its ferce on the consent of the governed, it is 
eminently desirable that law should not outrun popular 
sentiment, but have the whole weight of the people’s 
deliverance behind it.”’ | 

So the movemént for Direct Legislation is spreading. 
It was adopted last spring in the city of Seattle for its own- 
government. But it was forced on to the city’s legis- 
lative body against its will. It is working well there. 
It would have been adopted by the city of Haverhill, on 
the other side of the continent, if it could have been 
obtained from the Legislature, and, although the latter | 
refused it, every political party in Massachusetts had it 
in its platform at the preceding election. Constitutional 
amendments were introduced last year in the Legislatures 
of Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, and Colorado. 
In New Jersey such a law came within three votes of 
passing. I have been informed that, during the coming 
season, constitutional amendments will be introduced 
into the Legislatures of Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, both Da 
kotas, Colorado, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, . 
and California. Most of these will be modeled on the 
New Jersey amendment, which is short and simple. In 
New Jersey also there are amendments to the town 
charters of Kearney and Mount Holly to be asked from 
the Legislature giving to them Direct Legislation in all 
local matters. In Massachusetts, it is probable that Mr. 
Irwin’s bill, which passed the House last year by a vote of 
151 to 2, and was then hung up in the Senate, and which 
gives Direct Legislation to the cities of his State, will be 
pressed, and bills giving it to Haverhill and Worcester will 
be urged. Probably also Mr. Ryder’s bill for the same 
purpose in New York State, which passed the Assembly 
and did not reach the Senate in time for consideration, will 
be urged at Albany this winter. 

That this movement is American in its very essence and 
spirit is shown by the deeds and creeds of the fathers of 
our Government, and by the fact that it is a movement 
from the people; they have tried it; they advocate it. 
Out in Oregon, such diverse elements have united to form 
a joint committee on Direct Legislation as the Oregon 
Farmers’ Alliance, the Portland Federated Trades, the 
Portland Central Labor Council, the Oregon State Grange, 
and the Oregon Knights of Labor. 

I cannot do better than to close with another quotation 
from the author of the Declaration of Independence, which 
I am sure expresses the feelings of all advocates of direct 
legislation. Thomas Jefferson wrote to John Taylor: 
‘“‘ Were I to assign to this term (the word Republic) a pre- 
cise and definite idea, I would say, purely and simply it 
means a government by its citizens in mass, acting directly 
and personally, according to rules established by the 
majority ; and that every other government is more or less 
republican, in proportion as it has in its composition more 
or less of this ingredient of the direct action of its citizens. 
. . . Lhe further the departure from direct and constant 
control by the citizens, the less has the government of the 
ingredient of republicanism. . . . If, then, the control of 
the people over the organs of their government be the 
measure of its republicanism—and I confess I know no 
other measure—it must be agreed that our governments 
have much less of republicanism than ought to be expected ; 
in other words, that the people have less regular control 
over their agents than their rights and their interests 
require; . . . and, believing as I do that the mass of the 


citizens is the safest depository of their own rights, and 
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especially that the evils flowing from the duperies of the 
people are less injurious than those from the egoism of 
their agents, I am a friend to that composition of govern- 
ment which has in it the most of this ingredient.” 


Business Methods in Mission Work 


By a Friend of Missions 


Since the change in the organization of the American | 


Board, a little more than a year ago, there has been new 
confidence in its future, both at home and abroad. That 
this confidence has not been misplaced has been proved by 
the fact that many necessary reforms in the methods of the 
working of the Board are already in progress. | 

The writer of this, however, having enjoyed a recent 
opportunity of investigating some practical details in the 
management of the work of the Board, wishes to call the 
attention of those interested in mission polity to the need 
of change in one respect, and that is in the principles 
which control the financial relations of the Board to the 
missionaries employed. | 

The same business methods are necessary to insure suc- 
_ cess in mission work as in any other undertaking, and it is 
an axiomatic principle of economics that a man’s salary 
should depend on the work that he does. Nevertheless, 
this is not the basis on which the salaries of the mission- 
aries are estimated. All stand on equal footing, what- 
ever the work that is required of them. Not only does the 
man who has spent years in careful intellectual training 
for his life-work receive the same as he who is compara- 
tively illiterate, but no recognition is made of the fact that 
those engaged on the press and in medical and educational 
work cannot meet the requirements of their position with- 
out resources different from those demanded by simpler 
forms of missionary work. The missions of the American 
Board are established largely among peoples of: no inferior 
culture, and whatever work is offered them should be the 
best of its kind, and in harmony with the thought of the 
age. 

The amount of the salary does not, however, depend on 
any of these considerations, but on the number of children 
that a man has. The unit of salary is placed at the lowest 
figure possible, according to the conditions of life in the 
different cities where missionaries live, and five per cent. is 
added at the birth of each child. Fhe origin of the custom 
of making the size of the family the basis of the estimate 


of the salary was doubtless, in the beginning, a desire to © 


return to Apostolic simplicity in the conditions of the lives 
of the missionaries. Human nature is not changed when a 
man becomes a missionary, and those familiar with the 
labor problems of the day will understand that this prin- 
ciple of remuneration is not calculated, in the long run, to 
evolve the highest grade of labor, but, on the contrary, 
reacts on the habits of life, and weakens the moral force 
of the effort expended. | 

Another objectionable feature of the financial relations of 
the missionaries to the American Board is the grant system. 
_ As the salaries are fixed at such a low figure that any 
small emergency throws the missionary into embarrassment, 
he may be released from this embarrassment by asking a 
grant of the Board, having first gained the sanction of his 
mission to do so. These grants are seldom refused by the 
Board; and on first thought it might seem a satisfactory 
arrangement to secure help to those who especially need 


it, but in its practical workings the system is a very unjust — 


=: Sometimes the man who has been the most. careless in 
his expenditure is the one who falls into debt and is 
released from it by a grant, while the man who had equal 


need, but who has more carefully economized, receives no - 


grant. Often those who have the least sensitiveness are 
the ones who ask for grants, and others more conscientious, 
but perhaps in greater need, would scorn the thought 
of asking help, restrained both by pride and by the 
natural desire of a manly man to earn what he has, and 
not to beg for it as a favor. The fact that the indorse- 
ment of the mission is requirgd, does not guard against 
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these inequalities, for it would seem that both the mission © 
and the Board usually grant such requests, trusting to the 
conscientiousness of those who make them. Asa matter 
of fact, the majority of the missionaries never ask for a 
grant, even though their financial anxieties often consume — 
the nervous force that should be expended on their work. 
Sometimes, however, one or two men in a mission will con- | 
stantly take advantage of the grant system, falling into 
debt every few years, and being helped out in this way. 
The object of missions abroad is not to accomplish a 
certain amount of work at the least possible expense, but 
to spend the money given by the churches in the way that 
will best accomplish the desired ends; and it is the strong 
conviction of the writer that absolute business methods in 


_ the financial relations of the missionaries-would secure far 


better results than are at present attained. This would 
involve the paying of such salaries as the exigencies of — 
the work demand, and the doing away of the grant system. 


% 


“To One who had Written in Derision of the 


Belief in Immortality ” 
Dismiss not so, with light, hard phrase and cold, 
_ Ev’n if it be but fond imagining, 
The hope whereto so passionately cling 
The dreaming generations from of old! 
Not thus, to luckless men, are tidings told 
Of mistress lost, or riches taken wing ; 
And is eternity a slighter thing, 
To have or lose, than kisses or than gold? 
«Nay, tenderly, if needs thou must, disprove 
My loftiest fancy, dash my grand desire 
To see this curtain lift, these clouds retire, 
And Truth, a boundless dayspring, blaze above 
And round me; and to ask of my dead sire 
His pardon for each word that wronged his love. | 
| —William Watson. . 


for Readers 


Will you tell me the names of a few representative books of 
the best Italian literature, particularly two or three of the 
modern drama, and a good history of modern Italy? Where may 
they be obtained published in the Italian language? 

Mrs. E. C. L. 


Dante, “La Divina Commedia;” Petrarch, Canzoniere;” Macchia- 


velli, ‘“‘Istorie Fiorentine;” Ariosto, ‘Orlando Furioso;”’ Tasso, “* Gerusa- 
lemme,” “ Liberata; Goldoni, “‘Commedie;” Alfieri, Tragedie 
Jacopo Ortis;? Manzoni, ‘‘I Promessi Grossi, Marco Visconti 
Leopardi, “Canti;’? Carducci, “ Poesie ;’ Cossa, Tragedie;”? Niccolini, 
Tragedie ;’ Ferrari, Commedie Giacosa, ‘‘ Commedie.”’= 2. In ‘English: 
Countess Evelyn Martinengo Cesaresco, ‘* The Liberation of Italy” (Scribners). 
In Italian: Canti, “ Storia Italiana” (Hoepli, Milan). 3. Dyrssen & Pfeiffer, 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Is Ludovic Halévy living? What is his nationality? Has he 
published other books besides “ L’Abbé Constantin ” ?g#If so, 
what are the titles, and are they of equal literary value? When 
was this book first published ? and how should Halévy be pro- 
nounced, also Constantin? | | D. 

1. Yes. 2. French. 3. Yes. 4. “ Criquette,” “Ma et Monsieur Car- 
dinal,” *‘Les Petites Cardinal,” ‘“ Princesse,” L’Invasion,” ‘“‘Un Mariage 
d’Amour,” “ Deux Mariages,” “‘ Notes et Souvenirs,” ‘“‘ Deux Jeunes Filles.” 
5. No. 6. 1882. 7. Hah-lay-vee. Conh-stanh-tanh. 


.Gustav Freytag has written a series of German novels be- 
ginning with the year 357 and following the fortunes of a single 
family down to the present time. Can you give me the novels, 
in their proper order, which make up the series? 21) 


We presume the series called ‘‘ Die Ahnen” (Our Ancestors) is meant. The 
novels are “‘ Ingo und Ingraban,” ‘‘ Das Nest der Zaunkonige,” ** Die Briider 
vom Deutschen Hause,” ‘Markus Kénig,” “ Die Geschwister,’” and “ Aus 
einer Kleinen Stadt.”’ 


* 


I do not understand how a man who thinks about himself, and 
yet knows and wishes to. know nothing of God, can support his 
existence out of very weariness and disgust. -If I were to live 
without God I would not know, in very truth, why I should not 
put away life liked a soiled robe.— Bismarck. SBOE ETS 


Those who have suffered much are like those who know many. 
languages: they have learned to understand and to be under- 
stood by all.—_ Madame Swetchine. 
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~~ An American Woman’s Life 


Every girl who finds within her an impulse to write 
should read Lucy Larcom’s “ Life, Letters, and Diary,”’ 
just published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Here was a 
young girl whose childhood was entirely familiar with all 
the limitations of poverty, and who, at the age of eleven 
years, began to work in a factory. She worked from five 
in the morning till seven at night. Working in a factory 
_in those days was not whatitis to-day. Itis said thata min- 
ister was asked how many teachers he could furnish from 
among the working-girls in the factories of Lowell, and his 
reply was, “ About five hundred.” A lecturer in the Lowell 
Lyceum stated that four-fifths of his audience were factory- 
girls, and that when he lectured nearly all were taking notes. 
Charles Dickens, commenting on his visit to Lowell in 
1842, said: “I solemnly declare that from all the crowd I saw 
in the different factories I cannot recall one face that gave 
me a painful impression ; not one girl, whom assuming it to 
be a matter of necessity that she should earn her daily bread 


by the labor of her hands, I would have removed if I had 


had the power.” Miss Lucy Larcom’s mother kept a 
boarding-house for the factory-girls at Lowell, and in this 
boarding-house there were started two or three fortnightly 
papers, maintained by the original composition of the girls 
who worked in the factories for the hours stated, and 
studied and wrote at night. To these papers Miss Lucy 
Larcom contributed. In speaking of her own early train- 
ing she said: “I wish to give due credit to my earliest 
educators—those time-stained, thumb-worn books that 
made me aware of living in a world of natural grandeur, of 
‘lofty visions, of heroic achievements, of human faithful- 
ness and sacrifice. I always feel like entering a protest 
when I hear people say that there was very little for chil- 
dren to read fifty years ago. There was very little of the 
cake and confectionery style of literature, which is so 
abundant now; but we had the genuine thing.” She gives 
as a list of the books that she read: “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
“Paul and Virginia,” ‘Gulliver’s Travels,” Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels; and, in poetry, Spenser, Southey, Words- 
worth, and Coleridge. It is said by her biographer that 
she knew these books almost by heart. 7 

Very early in her life Miss Larcom manifested both 
a strong desire to write, and the ability. Itis said that it 
was her habit to carry what she called a prose sketch- 
book, in which she would jot down in words the exact 
impression made upon her by a scene or a natural object. 
She would describe an autumn leaf accurately, giving its 
' shape, color, number of ribs and veins, and then would make 
some comment upon it. Those who had ‘the pleasure of 
seeing this book say that init are descriptions of gnarled 
trees, a butterfly lying in the dust, references to the wind 
singing in the pines; every subject that appealed to her 
imagination, her reason, or her sense of the beautiful is noted 
and made use of for a word-picture. Of her life in a factory 
Miss Larcom always spoke with pleasure. Her duty was 
to change the bobbins. This required her attention only 
once in every three-quarters of an hour. In the interval 
she talked with the girls working in the same room, or sat 


by the window, from which there was a view of the river. 


On the sides of these windows Miss Larcom pasted news- 
paper clippings containing favorite poems, and to the hours 
spent here in meditation and thought much of the later 
sterling qualities of her mind could be traced. She never 
had a feeling that the hours spent in this factory were hours 
that were beneath her dignity. At this earlier period, as 
all through her life, she held her heart open to the influ- 
ences of the lives about her. 

Miss Larcom went West to Illinois in 1846, and from 
the time she left Boston until she reached the then 
far-distant State, she kept a diary in which she re- 
corded her impressions, the strongest of which was a 
detestation for city life. Her description of the log cabin 
in Illinois is graphic and amusing, and shows that all the 
privation did not affect her spirits or her clear views on 
what she would make of her life. She taught for several 
years, and then decided that she must have more oppor- 
tunity for education. She became a pupil in the Seminary 
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at Monticello—or, rather, a pupil-teacher—and she at once 
made a very deep impression on both her instructors and 
her pupils. Her life at Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass., 
influenced every pupil who during the eight years she 
passed there had the privilege of her friendship in or out 
of the class-room. It was during this period that she gave 
that excellent advice to girls on the subject of their com- 
positions: “Get rid, if you can, of that formal idea of a 
composition to write, that stalks like a ghost through your 
holiday hours. Interest yourself in something, and just — 
say your simple say about it. One mistake with beginners 
in writing is, that they think it important to spin out some- 
thing long. It is a great deal better not to write more 
than a page or two, unless you have something to say, and 
can write it correctly.” 

Every girl should read this life of Lucy Larcom, the life 
of a strong, sweet, womanly woman, who lived each day 
at a time; who accepted disagreeable employment in such 
a spirit that those about her never knew it was disagree- 
able, doing her duty so faithfully that she was credited with | 
an enthusiasm for her profession. This would certainly 
meet the approval of a warm, earnest-hearted girl, who said 
to the writer not long since, in defining self-control: “ You 
don’t know what self-control means. It is not the things 
that you don’t do that show your self-control, but the 
things that youdodo.” Miss Larcom met this ideal, which 
is the perfect one, of self control, and probably no woman 
in the country has in her life shown more clearly than 
Miss Larcom the advantage of dealing with life from the 
positive standpoint instead of from the negative. As she 
taught in the class-room, so she teaches in this ‘“‘ Life and 
Letters,” that life is not governed by negatives, but by 
positives, not by the things that we do not do, but by the 
things that we do do. - 


The Artificial Feeding of Infants 


By Louise Fiske Bryson, M.D. 


‘The perpetual problem in the artificial feeding of infants 
is the kind and quantity of food to be given. What agrees 
best with the baby is the only safe rule to follow. Experi- 
ment and careful observation alone can teach it. The 
various patent foods in the market reflect great credit 
upon the chemical laboratory, though each in turn may 
fail to secure health and happiness to the new-born child. 
The proof of the artificial food is to be found in the infant. 
If the baby thrives, it will increase in weight. Hence the 
value of weighing it frequently. 

The best infant’s food is mother’s milk. If the mother 
cannot or will not nurse her own child, and cannot or will | 


, not have a wet-nurse, the next best food is something that 


contains the same ingredients that are found in mother’s 
milk—namely, thirteen solid parts to eighty-seven parts 
water. The solids are, chemically speaking, a fat, a car- 
bohydrate, a proteid, and salts. The cream is the fat, the 
carbohydrate is the sugar of the milk, the proteid is the 
curd of the milk, and the salts are mineral substances held 
in solution. Cow’s milk comes nearest mother’s milk in 
composition, though it contains three times as much curd 
and half as much sugar. The curd is lessened by diluting 
the milk with two parts of water. There is now too little 
cream and too little sugar. To obviate this difficulty 
about the cream, what is called “top milk” is used. Top 


milk is the upper portion that has stood in a jar or some 


high vessel for about six hours, and it contains about 
three times as much cream as ordinary milk. Diluted with 
two parts of water, it contains about the same amount of 
curd and cream as human milk. Sugar of milk is the best 
sugar to add to the diluted “top milk ” in order to make it 
most like mother’s milk—a heaping teaspoonful to every 
four ounces of food. Cane-sugar will do, in the propor- 
tion of one teaspoonful to every six ounces of food. Bar- 
ley-water is better than plain water to dilute the milk, as 
it prevents its curdling in lumps in the stomach. This 
barley-water will keep two days in winter, but it must be 
made fresh every dayin summer and kept on ice. Usually 
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six ounces of top milk may be skimmed off carefully with 


a spoon from the top of a quart bottle or jar after its con- 


- tents have stood at least six hours. If the milk is very 
rich, seven ounces may be taken; if poor, not more than 
_ five. Another way to obtain the proper proportion of fat, 

carbohydrate, proteid, and salts is to use (instead of the 
' eight ounces of top milk necessary for the daily food of a 
_ child two months old) four ounces of ordinary cream and 
four ounces of plain milk. The following is Dr. L. Emmet 
Holt’s table of preportions for an infant two months old 
who receives twenty-four ounces of food in twenty-four 
hours: Top milk, 8 ounces; barley-water, 16 ounces ; 
milk-sugar, 6 heaping teaspoonfuls, or cane-sugar, 4 heap- 
ing teaspoonfuls. 

These proportions are usually maintained till the child 
is seven or eight months old, though the quantity of food 
is increased gradually. Regularity i in feeding comes next 
- in importance to the food itself. This is the formula for a 
child of eight months: Top milk, 19 ounces; barley-water, 
1g ounces; milk-sugar, 9 teaspoonfuls, or Cane-sugar, 5 
teaspoonfuls. The milk of several cows ‘is to be preferred 
_ to that of one. It varies less from day to day, and the risk 
of a poisonous effect of food obtained from a diseased 
animal is lessened. Dr. Holt gives this schedule for feed- 


ing an average child in health. The schedule is not arule, 


but a guide. The rule is: Study the baby. As a wise 
- guide, this table commends itself to the thoughtful as the 
outcome of much experience and trained intelligent obser- 
vation. In all that pertains to the care of infancy its 
author is the teacher of teachers: 


SCHEDULE FOR FEEDING AN AVERAGE CHILD IN a 


Ni 

Interval b ight yf 
Ace. day between Quantity fo = 
og 10 2 hours.. 2 I Oz. 10 OZ. 
Two to three wesks.. 10 2 14% 0z. 15 
Four weeks........... 9 I 24 Oz. 20 OZ. 
8 21, I 3 02. 
Three months......... I OZ. 25 
Five months.......... é OZ. OZ. 
Six months........... 6 oz. 
Nine months.......... 5 0z 37% OZ. 
“Twelve months........ 5 Oz 40 OZ 


The entire quantity of food for a single day should be 
prepared at one time. 
sugar in the barley-water, which is then mixed in a pitcher 
with the top milk. An equal quantity of milk is put into 
-each one of the feeding-bottles—five bottles if the child is 
to have five meals daily, and ten bottles if it is fed ten 
times a day. These bottles are to be stopped up tightly 
with absorbent cotton and put on ice. When feeding-time 
comes, the milk is best heated by putting the bottle into 
warm water. A straight black rubber nipple is the kind 
to use—one that is drawn over the mouth of the bottle. 
Others are open to serious objections. When not in use, 
the nipples should be kept soaking in a solution of borax 
and water. It is imperative also that they should be care- 
fully washed three or four times a day. The bottles, as 
soon as emptied, are to be rinsed with cold water and allowed 
to stand filled with borax-water. Before any milk is put 
into them again, they must be scrupulously cleansed with 
a bottle-brush and hot soap-suds, and then they are to be 
boiled in water for twenty minutes. Medically speaking, 
this is the only way to keep the bottles clean. Careless- 
ness in this particular, even slight carelessness, is pretty 


sure to be followed by harm to the baby; harm that is apt | 


to be attributed to the method of feeding rather than to 
the decomposed food that clings in particles to bottles 


and rubber nipples not treated as here directed: A very _ 


good plan is to have a tray and a little wooden dish-tub 
instead of a dish-pan te wash the bottles, together with 
some special utensil for the twenty minutes’ boiling, and 
special dish-towels for wiping the nipple and the outside of 
the bottles. 

The preparation of the various articles used in infant 
feeding, the milk, the care of the utensils for bottle-cleans- 
ing, the bottle-stoppering with absorbent cotton, etc., are 
not duties that it is wise to leave to any outsider, not 
€ven to the best-trained child’s nurse. These are duties 
that the mother should regard as her own special pre- 
rogatives. Thus she will avoid regrets later, and sleep 
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better at night. The mother should give the bottle her- 
self, always. Then she knows just how it is given, and 
that the child is fed slowly. The mother who prepares 
her own child’s food, and who superintends every meal, 
cannot be deceived in regard to its nourishment. In 
event of illness, she has at command for the physician’s 
use absolutely reliable data’ upon this most important 
point. 

The proper position for the bottle-fed body is that in 
which it would be held if it received mother’s milk. Seated _ 
on the lap of the person who holds the bottle, it partially 
reclines, first on one arm, and is later changed to the 
other, as it would be if naturally fed. In all substitutes 
for nature’s perfect work, it is well to follow nature’s ways 
as far as possible. Should the milk come too fast through 
the rubber nipple, a small piece of sponge inside the tip 
will prevent its rapid flow. But the bit of sponge requires 
frequent renewal, and the same minute care as the bottles. 

For the welfare of infancy it should be remembered that 
all prepared “foods,” so called, are only substitutes for 
perfect food, to be used in cases of illness or acute indi- 
gestion, and never as permanent articles of diet. 

The price of a good baby is eternal vigilance, enlight- 
ened love, never-ending patience, and faith in the experi- 
ence and teachings of experts. Students of infancy, who 
see hundreds of babies every year, are in a position to reach 
conclusions of the greatest value to an earnest mother. 
Any amount of time and the* best thoughts of the best 
minds are given nowadays to what is literally a vital sub- 
ject, namely, this one of infant feeding. Knowledge can 
be had for the seeking, and is purer at the ‘source than 
when diluted through the observations of Mesdames 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson. The new knowledge is the 
best, since the world does move. To acquire it is within 
the range of every woman’s possibility ; and for a mother, 


-who is necessarily responsible for her own child’s existence, 
‘it is a duty that is born with the baby. © 


A Scientist’s Legacy 
Doubtless many people were greatly surprised at the 


bequest of Dr. Alfred Loomis to the Academy of Medicine, 
which reads as follows: 


To the New York Academy of Medicine, $1 0,000 to be in- 
vested under the name of “ The Loomis Entertainment Fund ” 


by the Trustees of the Academy for the benefit of the members 


thereof; the net annual income to be by them expended in 
providing suitable entertainment for the Fellows of the Academy 
and their guests at their building. 


That a man who had given his entire life to the study of 
diseases, who became a scientist of international reputa- 
tion, should wish to put on record his recognition of this 
lack among a body of professional men is significant. The 
American people must be trained to enjoyment. Every 
where, among rich and poor, the struggle to increase knowl- 
edge, the strain after the unattainable, after things that come 
only through growth, gives an almost painful earnestness 
to an American audience. Everywhere itis the same. It is 
not that the love of fun has died out of the people, but that 
we do not know how to make fun. If we travel, we travel 
so that it becomes an exertion. Two business men, gray- 
haired, and bearing the evidence of prosperity and dif- 
ficulties overcome, were discussing in a Bridge train the 
sinking of the Elbe; one, a typical American business 
man, said, with the typical American business man’s man- 
ner indicating irritation and aggressiveness, ‘Well, no 
wonder, no wonder she went down. Wonder more of them 
don’t go down. No pleasure in going across the ocean 


now. Talk about going abroad for rest—there is no rest 


in it. The minute that the ropes are cast off, the boat 
begins racing—racing against time—and everybody on deck 
sits with his watch in his hand, compares it with the cap- 
tain’s, measures distances, and the boat goes so fast that 
it trembles all over. The old lazy days, when it didn’t 
make a bit of difference whether you got in on the day you 
expected, or the day after, or not much if it was the day 
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after that, are gone. Now we act exactly in crossing the 
~ ocean as though we were going to miss the express taking 


us to a dying wife, if the boat we are on does not surpass 
*her previous record. The American people are forgetting 
‘how to sleep, in their hurry to get on.” He about ex- 
pressed our condition. 
pleasures. Some New York women were discussing a 
club that had been formed in New York by men with a 
view to having pleasure—just honest, simple pleasure that 
would make them laugh. One of the women said, wearily, 
“We could do the same.”’ The other responded: “No; 


we never could, because we would spend the time in be- 


tween the assembling of the club in getting up costumes. 
We would make it work.” 


Old Foes with New Faces 


By Amory H. Bradford’ 


And he looked that it should bring forth grapes, and it brought forth wild 
grapes.—Isaiah v., 2. 


Parables formed an important part of Hebrew literature. 
There are almost as many in the Old Testament as in the 
New ; they were a favorite means of clinching an argument 
and emphasizing a truth. As Charles Sumner in the 
United States Senate spoke of “the twin relics of barba- 
_ rism—Slavery and War,” and as Henry Ward Beecher in 
- the Free-Trade Hall in Manchester, during the days of our 
Civil War, thrilled and awed thousands as he presented 
the cause of the Union, so Amos and Isaiah appealed to 
their audiences, and always with a special object in view. 
Some one has called the prophets “the embodied con- 
science of the people.” Their mission was to make their 
fellow-men understand that all were equally the subjects of 
a moral order, and that, as individuals and as a State, all 
were accountable to God. 

Isaiah was speaking in the first years of the reign of 
Ahaz, who, by his luxury and effeminacy, was beginning 
to imperil the splendid results of the reigns of Uzziah and 
Jotham. Like most men who are embodied consciences, 
the prophet was looked upon as a busybody. Those are 
usually most hated who do that which is most needed. In 
order to disarm prejudice, the prophet, with the tact of a 
consummate orator, spoke the parable of a vineyard for 
which everything had been done that was possible, and 
which had disappointed expectations by bringing forth, in- 
stead of grapes, wild grapes. When he had interested 
his hearers with the story, he turned on them,’as Nathan 
turned on David, and showed them that the vineyard was the 
house of Judah, which because of wealth and prosperity 
had forgotten its mission and become as other nations. 
Then follows a magnificent passage extending from the 
fifth chapter into the ninth and tenth chapters. Itisa 
series of “‘ woes ” on the sins of the people, whose bitter 
refrain is, ‘‘ For all this his anger is not turned away, but 
his hand is stretched out still.” If you will read carefully 
the fifth chapter, and then the ninth from verse eight to the 
tenth chapter, verse four, you will see why it is thought that 
these two passages belong together. The same idea, the 
same style, the same bitter refrain, are in both passages. 

Having attracted attention by his parable of the vine- 
yard and the grapes, Isaiah became 4 remorseless and 
terrible voice. The man seemed to have disappeared, 
while the voice spoke the retributions of the Almighty. 
This embodied conscience was terribly faithful. It is use- 
less to attempt argument with a conscience. It can never 
be argued with—it must be heard. It utters its imperative, 
and you are heedless at your peril. Some things may be 
reasoned about; a matter of conscience, never. And, 
furthermore, conscience is always and of necessity pro- 
phetic. Whenever conscience tells you that you are wrong, 
it tells you more than that—it tells you that you must turn 
or you will be punished. That is what makes it a terror. 
Not only does it point the finger of shame; it also points 
the finger of doom. So is it with the national conscience ; 
it, too, is prophetic, and always speaks of judgment. Isaiah 
was the conscience of Judah speaking its imperative, as 
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Wendell Phillips and William Lloyd Garrison were our 
national conscience in the days when the Republic pro- 
tected slavery. Judah had grown rich; she was getting 
Judah had been 
sadly disciplined. There had been earthquakes, loss of 
territory, defeat, and now there was approaching the specter 
ofan Assyrian invasion. Forallthis she boasted of her riches 
and neglected God. What were her special sins? Listen: 
‘‘ Woe unto them that join house to house, that lay field to 
field, till there be no room, and ye be made to dwell alone 
in the midst of the land.” That is the first great national 
sin. ‘‘ Woe unto them that rise up early in the morning 
that they may follow strong drink; that tarry late into the 
night till wine inflame them.” That is the second great 
national sin. Then follow several other woes for special 
sins, but we will consider only these two foes of the Hebrew 
State and of humanity as they appear with their new faces. 

As soon as a people become rich, they usually begin to 
subvert the natural and divine order to their own selfish- 
ness. The tendency of riches is to lead people to do 
wrong. That may be why it is so hard for a rich man to 
get into heaven. He makes the mistake of thinking he 
can buy his way anywhere, and finds at last that character, 
not gold, is the currency he needs. The land question is 
as old as history. The Hebrews were hardly out of the 
wilderness before laws were enacted to prevent the strong 
from getting more land than any one ought to possess. 
The land laws of Moses occupy a large place in his legis- 
lation. The prevention of monopoly in land was clearly 
in the mind of the Hebrew lawgiver. In Isaiah’s time the 
nation had recovered from poverty and grown rich, and the 
wealthy and ruling classes had begun to grasp the earth. 
They would have tried to fence in the air and pack the 
sunlight in barrels, if they could have done so. The spirit 


that would monopolize land would monopolize light if it 


could.. Against this awful wrong the voice of the Lord 
rings its condemnation. The prophet does not say what 
the new order should be. If asked, he would probably 
have answered, Let your own conscience tell you. He 
certainly did not say, Go back, and literally obey the laws 
of Moses. The conditions had changed, and the laws of 
Moses no longer applied. He denounced the wrong, and 
left the people to devise their own remedy. Those who 


have brains enough to find out what is wrong have brains 


enough, if they will use them, to find out what is right. 
This land question is old, and yet-it is new; it is not simply 
a political, it is also a moral and religious, question. There 
is congestion of population, with the attendant vice and 
crime, in Great Britain, not because there is not land enough 
to enable all to live decently, but because so much of it is 
in the hands of those who prefer to see game- preserves and 
deer-parks instead of the happy homes of the children of 


God. Isaiah says nothing against individual ownership of 


land, but utters woe—bitter and terrible—against those 
who forget that no one by any kind of fiction can be justi- 
fied in using the land so as to prevent it from ministering 
to the welfare of humanity. : 

Four things belong to man as man, and any one who 
tries to prevent their being used for the service ot humanity 
is a Sinner against the universe and against God. Those 
four things are: the earth, the air, the water, and the light. | 
Every man has a right to live, and no one can live as he 
ought without free access to earth, air, water, and light. 
Isaiah brought the people to this one point—this land 
belongs to God, and you are using it as if it were yours to 
do with as you please. And that is all that need be said 
to-day. The land, like the air, belongs to God ; and if to 
God, then to humanity; and it is our business to find out, 
as all easily can if they will, how the great Owner of all the 
earth would have men use that which must be the home of 
all his creatures. Of one thing, however, we may be sure. 


‘ He never intended that a few big lions should get posses- 


sion of all the forests, so that there should be no comfort- 
able places left for the rabbits, the sheep, and the cattle, 
except in holes in the ground ;. and he never intended that 
a few strong men should get possession of all the fertile, 
healthful, and beautiful portions of earth, so that the rest 
of humanity—the artists, the artisans, the literary men, and 
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’ those who work with their hands—should be obliged to 
live in cellars and attics, and hardly know what is meant 
_ by that great and dear word, home. 

The sternness of the prophet continues. Those who 
have grown rich have also grown luxurious. They have 
learned the pleasures of the wine-cup; they tarry long at 
the wine. The land question is an old one; the liquor 
question is equally o!d. Again I ask, Who shall tell why, 
as soon as men begin to prosper, they begin to do what is 
worst for themselves and worst for the world? Read that 
fifth chapter from verse 12 to 17. How true to life! 
“The mean man is bowed down, and the great man is 
humbled.” The low-bred fellow drinks his fiery liquor 
and wallows in the gutter; the high-bred and rich say that 
they can mind their own business, and go to the same dis- 
gusting squalor. It is the greatest of mysteries why any 
respectable man should do what he knows will make him a 
fool. No, it is not the greatest of mysteries. There is a 
greater one—one that puzzles me more and more. It is 
this: How can any one who is strong hesitate for one 
moment to say, Of course I will give all the influence of 
my example to prevent the weak from getting into habits 
which will make them devils rather than noble men? 
Many, otherwise good and helpful, have it in their power 
to make a new and better order in society; they might 
have the joy of seeing multitudes who are now going 
streight toward a hell on earth living as becomes God’s 
children if they would only aid the weak by the influence 
of their example. But intemperance is not chiefly the 
vice of the poor; it is pre-eminently the vice of the rich. 
Who fill the Keeley Cures all over the country? Most of 
the inmates are men of wealth and social position.. Onan 
Atlantic steamer last summer two men were the pity of the 
passengers. One, a rich young Englishman, the best- 
dressed man on board, would. come to the table like a 
driveling idiot. He could not have eaten his food had it 
not been for the motherly kindness of his neighbor—a 
good woman from Boston—who sometimes almost put 
the food into his mouth. The other was a New York 
Congressman, who has a fine summer house on the Hud- 
son. He actually came on board in a state of delirium 
tremens, 

But Isaiah was speaking of the nation rather than to 
individuals. It was a national shame that such things 
were tolerated then ; it is a disgrace that such things are 
tolerated now. Christian men, members of the Church of 
Christ in the year of our Lord 1894, get frenzied in the 
advocacy of tariff or free trade. 
worthy of statesmanlike consideration; but they are as 
- molehills to mountains when compared to the question, 
What shall be done about the liquor traffic? You think 
the agitation concerning the tariff has made men poor! 


Very likely; but the lack of agitation against the use of | 


liquor has done more than make men poor: it has made 
them devils. If Isaiah were alive to-day, or, better, if 
Jesus Christ could have your attention for a moment, he 
would say, How can you justify yourselves in giving so 
much time to purely economic questions and so little to 
the devising of means for the abolition of what ruins the 


finest of our boys, blights homes that would otherwise be 


beautiful and full of love, and makes so many of our rulers 
more like swine than the sovereigns they were intended 
to be? Not for any special form of temperance legislation 
do I plead. Like the prophet of old, I simply try to voice 
God’s message of woe against those who see the evils 
they have the power to cure, but do not because they 
dare not. 

In the Nation, in the State, in the community, no ques- 
tion is more important than this, What shall be done with 
this foe which comes with a new face but which is the 
same old devil that made havoc in Judah, and has been 
working ruin ever since? But you ask for something prac- 
tical. I will give that very thing. First, be right your- 
selves. Resolve, and live up to the resolution, that you 


will never set an example which may lead others to do what 
they cannot do without peril. Then begin, not in a spirit 
of denunciation, but of love—love for liquor-dealers as well 
as liquor-drinkers—to make your community a place not 
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only where liquor shall not be sold, but, what is better, 
shall not be used as a beverage. The National questions 
are important, but none of them ought to be allowed to 
divide those who otherwise might unite for the protection 
of their homes and the welfare of society. The question 
for many is simply, Are you going to be more loyal to your 
political party than to man? “ But what you advise is 
Possibly! Isaiah was probably called a 
fanatic; so was Jesus Christ; so have been most of the 
men who have done much for the world. The fanatics 
have, on the whole, been very good company. It would 
be difficult to find any better. Happy the man worthy to 
be classed with them ! | 

These two old foes are still alive, with new faces—the land . 
question and the liquor question. The lesson which we have 
to learn is the one which the prophet sought to impress in his 
time—that both individuals and nations are responsible to 
God ; that responsibility is real ; and that there is a judg- 
ment-seat before which men and nations must stand; those 
who have done good will receive the fruit of their labors ; 
those who have done evil will hear the terrible sound of the 
prophet’s words: “ For all this His anger is not turned 
away, but His hand is stretched out still.” O my friends, 
let us not forget that we—our community, our State, our 
Nation—are in the moral order of God; that everything we 
do is making ourselves and all others better or worse ; that 
we are all called to fellowship with the prophets and 
apostles and faithful souls in all ages, to do something 
toward bringing in the time when the good things of the 
world shall belong to all people. If we take Christ for our 
Master and Leader, that day will quickly come, for none 
can follow him and put selfishness before the welfare or 
happiness of their fellow-men; none can follow him and 
forget that their bodies are temples of the Holy Ghost; and 
none can follow him without being willing to die, if need 
be, to bring society and the world under his most blessed 
and benignant sway. | 


The Son of God goes forth to war, 
A kingly crown to gain, 

His blood-red banner streams afar ; 
Who follows in His train? 7 

Who best can drink His cup of woe, 
Triumphant over pain ; 

Who patient bears His cross below : 
He follows in His train. 


* 


Porfirio 


A Young Folks’ Story of the Staked Plain 
By Alice MacGowan 
In Four Parts—I. A Young Musician 


Scott Ballard’s pony reared, plunged—he was riding 
with a loose rein—and the next thing he knew he was 
lying on the grass with an odd, buzzing sensation in his 
head and a terrible pain in his foot, as though forty little 
imps were pounding it with red-hot hammers. Pappoose, 
his chunky little red-bay pony, was standing still a few 
yards beyond, trembling, shaking his head, and eying his 
master in the strangest manner. — 

Scott tried dizzily to get up, but something was the 
matter with one ankle which made that foot entirely help- 
less. He had evidently been jerked from his saddle by 
the pony’s sudden spring, had fallen on his head and 
shoulders (which accounted for the. dizziness), catching 
his foot in the stirrup as he went down, and twisting his 
ankle. 

The levels stretched bare and lonesome all about him; 
no living thing was in sight. A plain is a very delightful 
thing to chase antelope over, to gallop across for miles 
without being stayed or checked by any up or down; but 
it has a rather cruel way, if you should be lost, or hurt 
and helpless, of showing you at a single glance that there 
is no help within a circuit of many miles. 

Scott nursed his aching foot and called coaxingly to 
Pappoose ; but the pony refused to budge. The experi- 
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ment of painfully crawling toward him only had the result 
of making him think Scott a new kind of giant worm, of 
an exceedingly offensive sort, from which he backed away, 
with little snorts. | 

_ As the pain and dizziness increased, and Pappoose 
seemed disposed to stay and graze where he was, Scott 
- concluded to make the best of it; so he crawled into a 


tiny bunch of ragged bushes which shaded him a bit from | 


the hot sun, and lay there. 

Scott, a lad of fifteen, was with a hunting party of five 
gentlemen, consisting of his elder brother, Arthur, and 
four young Englishmen, who were making a leisurely jour- 
ney around the world. .Among these, Scott’s special friend, « 
and the one who made quite a favorite and companion of 
him, was Sir Edwin Cameron, a bright, pleasant young 
fellow, only twenty-two himself, and, like Scott, full of the 
most lively interest in the curious manners and habits of 
' the few Mexicans who were their only neighbors. 

The party was hunting antelope, and even an occasional 
buffalo—for it was before that noblest of our big game 
was exterminated—out on the great Staked Plain, or Llano 
Estacado, of western Texas. Their permanent camp had 
been made near the edge of the Plain, in the breaks of 
Miguel Creek, where shelter, wood, and water could be 
obtained; for the Plain itself, a country hundreds of 
square miles in extent, is level as a floor, without tree, 
shrub, or living water, and covered only with short, crisp 

ass. 

Scott had ridden out alone to investigate some buffalo- 


tracks which he had seen near a /aguua late the previous«. 


evening, and was returning to camp with the news that 
there were certainly buffalo close to the west of them, when 
_ this mishap befell him. 


He had no reasonable hope of relief until the hunters, - 


who were out on an antelope chase, should have returned 
to camp, missed him long enough to become uneasy, and 
finally set out to find him; so he settled himself to wait as 
patiently as he could for an indefinite time. The intense 
heat and stillness made him drowsy in spite of the pain, 
and finally he dozed a little, and was wakened by an odd, 
musical sound—a sort of chirruping, clucking, and hum- 
ming—and the quick patter of very small hoofs. 

He raised his head. There, before him, standing in tie 
yellow sunshine, and casting a black shadow right at his 
feet (as though they had just been made and set there on 
the open plain while he slept) was a very small Mexican 
boy, on a very small Mexican burro. 

_ The burro, which was inexpressibly ancient-looking, re- 
garded Scott solemnly. But the boy, whose big eyes were 
overflowing with black sunshine—if there is such a thing— 
pulled from his curly head a hat which looked like a bat- 
tered old felt wash-pan, showed a flash of little pearly 
teeth between lips like geranium-blossoms, and cried out: 
“Buenos dios, Sehor! Are you hurt? Can I make of 
help to you?” 3 

Scott laughed. It seemed like an occurrence in a fairy 
tale, where some tiny bird or insect or other little woods- 
creature hops to the feet of the prince and offers to assist 
him. 

‘*The pony threw me off, and my foot is hurt so that I 
cannot get to him,” he said; “‘ would you be afraid to try 
if you can catch him? I hardly think you can; but you 
might try.” 

The little Mexican slipped from the back of his burro, 
and stood before Scott, gravely reproachful. 

“I do not need to try to catch him, Sejfior ; he will come 
to me; all horses will come to me when I whistle.” 

The little fellow plainly felt his dignity to be wounded 
by being spoken to as a child; and thereafter Scott was 
always careful to address him as an equal, at least in age 
and experience. 

The child turned toward Pappoose, sat down carelessly, 
and, putting his little brown hand to his lips, blew a soft, 
cooing, double note. The pony lifted his head, pricked his 
ears, and came slowly forward to where the whistler sat, 
blowing now soft, now clear, and backing up the tone 
_ with the same odd, humming, chirruping noise that had 
wakened Scott. 
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When the pony had approached the small magician and 
rested his nose lightly on his shoulder, the little hand 
reached quietly up and took the bridle-rein. Then fol- 
lowed what looked like a short talk between the two—a 
sort of mutual explanation. | 

The boy got up and brought Pappoose to his master. 
He turned the horse’s head around and pointed to the 
left eye. 

‘“‘ Look, Senor,” he said; “this is what made your pony 
throw you. A grasshopper has struck him very hard in 
the eye, and made him so great pain that he could not help 
but jump.” 

‘‘Why, that’s so,” said Scott. 
badly hurt.” | | 

“Tt will be very bad,” replied the other; “he will go 
blind in this eye unless it is cured. Old Rodrigo Sanchez 
cures such hurts very good.” a 

‘‘ Who is Rodrigo Sanchez?” 

‘‘ He is an old Mexican man, very poor; he lives over 
at the head of Turkey Creek, and I live with him this little 
time. I am Porfirio. I take the quirts and bridles and 
ropes that he makes of horsehair, and sell them. I can 
braid, too, a little; and I cook; I make the coffee and /or- 
tillas, and cook the /rijoles, for Rodrigo and me.” : 

“Why, you are quite a man, Porfirio; you can do a great 
many things.” 

‘Yes, Sefior, but I do not like to do any of them.” 

“What is it you do like to do?” 

“‘T only like one thing,” said Porfirio, solemnly. ‘I wish 
I could be making music all day, and learning how tunes 
come. But that is not work; it is not a kind of business 
for a man to learn, and make his living by.” 

“Why, yes, it is,” said Scott, laughing, ‘‘and a very good 
business, if a man has talent for it, as you have, and will 
work hard enough at it. I know some boys who are learn- 
ing it, at our school.” 

*‘ But Rodrigo says that anything you /ove to do is not 
work, and it will not earn your living.”’ 

‘Well, but it will,” said Scott. ‘‘ My brother’s business 
is painting pictures. I’m learning it, too; and we’re both 
awfully fond of it; and it will earn plenty of money, if 
you’re good at it.” | 

Porfirio’s eyes shone like stars. 
together. 

**Oh, Sefior,”’ he said, ‘‘ 7 would be good at it; I would 
work hard, all the day, and all the night, but a little, little 
time to sleep, if I could go to a school and learn music! 
If you come to our casa some time, I will show you oe 


“ Poor little fellow! It’s 


He laid his hands 


singing things. I have made them out of what nobody 
else wanted, and I can make them play tunes.” 

Scott was an earnest student at a New York art school, 
He 
looked at Porfirio, and thought he had never seen so beautiful 
a face. Never, of any race among all the models he had 
worked from, had he seen features so just and perfect, 
united to an expression of such grave sweetness. It was 
a face like some old master’s picture of the young St. John, 
or the divine Child himself; and Scott was very sure his 
brother would enjoy sketching so fine a subject. 

“ Porfirio,”’ he said, ‘‘do you think you could sit still for 
my brother and me to make some pictures of you? We 
would be glad to pay you for it, you know.” 

‘Oh, yes, Sefior,” he replied, “I can sit still for you 
and your brother. I know who he is: the tall Sefior, over 
at the camp, who looks so much like you. Old Rodrigo 
will be very glad to get the money.” 

The next day Scott’s ankle was better, but not strong 
enough for the hard riding of a chase. So the party went 
away on a big buffalo hunt which his news had decided 
them to take, the cowboy cook and guide going along, 
leaving Scott to keep camp. 7 

When he had made everything tidy, he mounted one of 
the other ponies, and, following Porfirio’s directions, rode 
over to old Rodrigo’s, leading: Pappoose, whose eye was 


by this time getting very bad. He took his sketching 


materials with him. 
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For the Little People 


Can You Guess? 
By Jane E. Terry 


I’ve a jolly round form, with a bright shining 
face, 

And I sing to myself as I sit in my place. 

I like a warm corner, as snug as can be, 

Where I blithely may sit and sing “ te-de-lum- 
tee.” 


I sing to the weary a sweet, restful tune ; 

My bright bubbling laughter resounds through 
the room. 

But beware how you touch me, for sometimes, 

| you see, 

My sting is as sharp as the sting of a bee. 


Upon my good service my lady depends 
When she sits in her parlor to entertain friends. 
Alike in the palace, or hut of the boor, 

1 offer my comfort to rich and to poor. 


You must feed me and warm me, my powers 


to use. 
I turn a cold shoulder to all who refuse. 
But just use me rightly, and then you will see 
How I bubble and laugh and boil over with 
glee. 


My face may be homely, my heart is still true. 

I comfort the babies, I comforted you. 

Your grandparents found my attractions the 
same. 

Come, read me my riddle and tell me my name. 


Nancy’s Day with Miss Health’s Rules 
’ By Miss E. R. Patteson 


As Nancy’s home was in the country, some- 
times it was chilly in the early morning air 
even in summer, and occasionally she would 
find it very hard to make up her mind-to take 
the cold bath and “ rub down” with a rough 
towel, which Miss Health told her was another 
and most important bit of her advice. In 
fact, some days she even went so far as to 
say “I can’t,” and would put on her stock- 
ings, when suddenly she would be so ashamed 


of herself that she would pull them off. 


again as quickly as possible, coming out of 
the battle victorious, and emerging from the 


cold water fresh and sweet, and rosy from ° 


_ the warm blood which the shock sent ting- 
ling through her little body. After her hair 
had been braided into two neat little pigtails, 
she would put on a flannel shirt and blouse 
which hung at the foot of her bed, for even in 
summer Miss Health thought it best to put on 
a warm dress in the early morning, which 
could easily be changed later if the day became 
hot. Then Nancy would run downstairs to 
her simple breakfast, which she ate slowly, 
_ trying to enjoy each mouthful more than 
the last (another of her friend’s prescrip- 
tions), and then she would start off, with her 
black poodle Jabot as a companion, for a walk 
up a hill as nearly like that which led to Miss 
Health’s home as she could find. She and 
Jabot would have a fine time, and it was hard 
to say which enjoyed it most, for when Nancy 


came out from the breakfast-room she would 


always find Jabot at the gate ahead of her, 
watching impatiently for his little playmate, 
and nearly barking his black head off with glee 
at the thought of the fun they would have! I 
wish I could tell you about Jabot, he was such 
a bright little poodle, but this talk is to be 
all about Miss Health and her pupil Nancy. 
Nancy and her dog were the best of compan- 
ions, and never quarreled ; but she was dread- 
fully disappointed when she found how much 
sooner she got tired than 4e did, until she 
remembered that he had four legs to her two! 
On this walk she tried to carry herself as straight 
as a soldier and walk with a springy step, for 
Miss Health told her that this would keep her 
from being tired. When the day was rainy 
and Nancy could not walk, she would play 
battledore and shuttlecock, with a sister for a 
partner, if she could get her, and if not, using 
a wall instead to bat the shuttlecock or ball 
against. But get that exercise into every day 


she must, or not expect to have Miss Health 


for her companion at last for the great reward 
for all this work. 


Grace’s Thought of Time 

Gracie was a most fortunate little girl. To 
have a grandfather alive to tell stories, and 
recite poetry, and read to you when nobody 
else will, is delightful; but to have a great- 
grandfather to love, and to be loved by, is 
such a rare experience for a little girl that she 
becomes remarkable because of her privilege 
of possession. Now, this great-grandfather of 
Gracie’s knew all the Bible stories, and told 
them better than anybody else. One day he 
had finished telling, for about the hundredth 
time, the story of the Flood, when Gracie asked 
him, earnestly : 

‘* Were you with Noah in the ark?” | 

“ No, dear, I wasn’t.” 

Gracie was greatly puzzled, and asked, anx- 
iously: 

“ Well, then, why weren’t you drowned ?” 


_ Were I the Sun 
I'd always shine on holidays, 
Were I the sun; 
On sleepy heads I’d never gaze, 
But focus all my morning rays 
On busy folks of bustling ways, 
Were I the sun. 


I would not melt a sledding snow, 
Were I the sun; 
Nor spoil the ice where skaters go, 
Nor help those useless weeds to grow, 
But hurry melons on, you know, 
Were I the sun. <a 
I’d warm the swimming-pool just right, 
Were I the sun; 
On school-days I would hide my light, 
The Fourth I’d always give you bright, 
Nor set so soon on Christmas night, 
Were I the sun. ? 


I would not heed such paltry toys, 
Were I the sun— 3 
Such work as grown-up men employs; 
But I would favor solid joys— 
In short, I’d run the world for boys, 
| Were I the sun! 
—St. Nicholas. 


Willie’s Friend, the Drake 

He was a beautiful drake—ail blue and 
green and shining, glimmering black. The 
feathers on his neck were white and silver, 
and his head, like his body, was covered with 
beautiful shining feathers. One feather in his 
tail curled up in the most fascinating manner. 
Ducks usually are devoted to the water. We 
think of ducks as swimming all the time if 
they can. The. family of ducks to which this 
drake belonged did not love the water. They 
had web feet, just as all ducks have, but the 
did not use them to propel themselves throug 
the water, but to run; they could get over the 
ground almost as fast as the chickens by the 
use of their feet and wings. 

This drake, with his numerous family, was 
owned by a gentleman who had a dear grand- 
nephew who lived in the city, but made long 
visits to this gentleman’s home in the country. 

Back of the house was a mill-pond in which 
there was a boat so flat and heavy that Willie 
was safe in it; besides, Willie was taught to 
swim when he was a baby, and acted quite like 
a duck when in the water. Above the barn, in 
a beautiful meadow, and spreading far out 
over the water, was a beautiful oak-tree. This 
tree was a library, a play-house, a lounging- 
room, a smoking-room, for the members of the 
family, and was a well-known spot to Willie. 

The drake was a never-failing object of 
interest to Willie. He followed him about 
hours at a time, fed him whenever he got the 
chance, and in many ways manifested his love. 

Willie was told that he must never drive the 
drake with sticks, and, particularly, he must 
not attempt to put him in the water. One 
evening, when it was time to close the poultry- 
house, the drake was not there, and he could 


not be found. When Willie came home from 
a drive, he was asked when he had seen the 
drake. 

“When I gived him a bath. He was very 
dirty—muddy.” 

At once Willie saw he was in disgrace, and 
began to cry, saying between his sobs: 

‘“‘He was dirty. I put him in the water, and 
he scolded and scolded, and flewed away. I 
should fink him would comed home. If he 
knowed anyfing, he would swim up by the big 
oak, and walk down frue the grass, and creep 
frue the fence, and come home. _ I do, often.” 

Willie never forgave the drake for being 
stupid, and was heard saying to him: “ I don’t 
like you. You don’t know how to come 
home.” 

The drake came home the next day, drag- 
gled and tired and hungry. 

Willie had a sister of whom he was very 
fond. These two little people were late at 
breakfast one morning when scallops had just 
come into market. This particular morning 
there were fried scallops for breakfast. Both 
children screamed with delight when they saw 
them. They were quiet for a time, and then 
Willie was heard to say to his sister : “ Floyd, 
don’t you wish your froat was a mile long, so 
you could taste ’em all the way down ?” 

“Um!” answered Floyd. 

Little White Pinafore 
Did you meet a little maid down the street, 
Busy and smiling, trim and neat, 
Her figure winning with baby charm, 
A basket of lunch on her small right arm, 
Tripping along in the elm-shade cool? 
It was little White Pinafore going to school. 


Till dawned this wonderful day of spring 
She’s been “tied to her mother’s apron- 
string "— 


' The family beauty and pride and joy; 


Just a bewitching human toy; 
Her life without law or lesson or rule— 
Now little White Pinafore’s gone to school. 


“My darling,” I murmured, “my precious 
sweet,” 

As I buttoned the shoes on her restless feet, 

In the untried pathway eager to go, 

“ Poor mother will miss her baby so!” 

“Don’t cry,” she said, with a birdlike coo, 

“T will hurry home and take care of ’oo.” 


I put the doll and the toys away 
When the wise little woman left her play; 
And I go about with a touch of pain 
Till my pretty scholar shall come again. 
Oh, what shall we do on that dismal day 
When little White Pinafore goes to stay? 

| — Youth’s Companion. 

& 


Queer Friends 


A farmer has written to one of the papers 
that he owns a fine dog that has as his most 
intimate friend a pig; that the dog played 
tricks in front of the pen to attract the pig’s 
attention, and was delighted when the pig 
noticed him. Now they are intimate friends. 
This same farmer has a duck that greatly 
admires, and follows about, a leghorn rooster. 
The rooster is not friendly, and pecks at and 
scolds at the duck, who refuses to be thrown 
off, and persists in showing her admiration ; 
so, quacking and crowing, these two com- 
panions go about the yard. 

Where Tommy Sent It 


Tommy was not afraid of the sound of his 
own voice, it is very evident. A Western 
paper tells us what Tommy’s father did. 

“Tommy,” said Mr. Figg, sternly, “I hung 
a motto in your room to the effect that little 
boys should be seen and not heard.” 

“Yessir.” 

“T find that it has disappeared.” 

“ Yessir.” 

“What did you do with it ?” 

“I—I took it down to the deaf an’ dumb 
orphan asylum.” 


| 
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The Lyman Beecher lecturer at Yale this 
Lectures at Yale year is the Rev. David H. Greer, D.D., of 

St, Bartholomew’s Church, New York, wad 
the course which he has delivered, so far as we have seen it 
reported, is exceedingly practical and helpful. His subject is, 
“The Preacher and His Place.” The first lecture considered 
the Relation of the Preacher to the Past. One sentence indi- 
cates Dr. Greer’s position: “So far as a creed or doctrine is a 
statement of fact, it is—if it be a fact—final ; 
tation of the fact, or of its significance, is not fixed.” The 
second lecture was on the Relation of the Preacher to the 
Present. In this the lecturer insisted that the minister should 
understand present social and theological conditions, and prove 
his interest in this world quite as much as in the future. At the 
time of our writing, Dr. Greer’s course is only begun, although 
it will be nearly or quite finished by the time these words reach 
our readers. Another course of two lectures which seems to 
have attracted considerable attention was delivered by Dr. 
George A. Gordon, whosé subject was “ Christ in the Faith of 
To-day.” These lectures are typical of a marked change in 
theological instruction. Twenty-five years ago the professors 
did most of the work; voices from the pulpits were seldom 
heard; now much of the best work is done by pastors. In this 
blending of the work of professors and pastors there is a dis- 
tinct advance over old methods. The seminaries are now com- 
bining the excellences of two plans—namely, the one when the 
candidate for the ministry prepared by study with the pastor, 
and the later method of the theological seminary. To these are 
also slowly to be added also the training of Christian work in a 
mission or social settlement. The latter plan is desirable for 
one who has completed his course in the seminary, but we very 
much doubt if life in a settlement or much work in a mission is 
to be recommended for those who have not completed their 
course of theological study. 


The memory of the services held in old 
Trinity, New York, several years ago, when 
the building was thronged to the doors 
during the preaching of the Rev. W. Hay Aitkin, of England, 
and our own Bishop Brooks, is still fresh in the minds of all who 
were privileged to attend them. Trinity Church is admirably 
adapted for such work. At the head of Wall Street and sur- 
rounded by great business blocks, it is néar to thousands of 
those for whom such meetings are intended. It is sometimes 
said that men have largely given up church-going, and yet these 
Lenten services at Trinity have been almost exclusively for men, 
and the building has always been full. It is proposed during 
the coming Lent to hold a similar series of services. 
of the church will be assisted by Bishops Potter and Dudley 
_ and Drs. Rainsford, Greer, Satterlee, Vibbert, Bradley, Lubeck, 
Walpole, Dumbell, Brown, Van Kleeck, Ritchie, and Brock- 
holst Morgan. Each day there will be a ten minutes’ address 
delivered by one of these gentlemen, and the whole service will 
continue about half an hour. During one week—from March 
24 to March 30—noonday sermons will be preached by Bishop 
Dudley, of Kentucky. Other churches in New York are equally 
well situated for such evangelistic work, although they might 
appeal to a different class of people. We believe that, if care 
were taken in the selection of preachers, noon meetings in the 
Broadway Tabernacle and the West Presbyterian Church would 
be equally well attended, but the audiences would be more mis- 
cellaneous. Similar services have also been held in other cities. 


Lenten Services 
at Trinity 


We predict that it will not be long before Lent will be generally 


observed, and instead of the Single Week of Prayer there will 
be continuous special work among all churches during the whole 
Lenten season. 

One of the most prominent and 
Bishop Dudley’s Anniversary yseful ecclesiastics in the Epis- 

copal Church is Bishop Dudley, 
of Kentucky, who celebrated the twentieth anniversary of his 
election to the episcopate, in Christ Church Cathedral, Louis- 
ville, on Sunday, January 27. The occasion was memorable in 
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the Netery of the Church in Kentucky. For about ten years 
Dr. Dudley was Assistant Bishop, having entire oversight and 
control of the work of the diocese. The following figures indi- 
cate in a slight degree the success of his administration: In 
1875 there were 38 clergy and 4,000 communicants ; now there 
are 50 clergy and more than 7,000 coummunicants. In 1875 
the value of church property was $570,000; now it is $900,000. 
Then the contributions were $107,000; now over $180,000. 
Bishop Dudley is regarded as one of the strong men of the 
House of Bishops, as is indicated by the fact that he has. been 
chosen to be preacher at the Lenten services in Trinity Church. 


Dr. Reuen Thomas, of the Harvard 
Church, Brookline, spent last summer 
in listening to preaching. For several 
summers previous he had supplied the pulpit of Dr. Joseph — 
Parker in London. Dr. Thomas has written an article for the 
‘‘ British Weekly” on his impressions as a listener, and some of 
his conclusions will interest our readers. He says: “ Since my 
vacation has ended I have reflected considerably upon my ex- 
periences, especially as to the preaching to which I submitted 
myself. I have tried to recall the sermons which held me at 
the time and which have stayed by me since. To my great 
astonishment, not one of them was extemporaneous. . . . With 
one exception, I did not hear a single extemporaneous sermon 
that was scholarly, with much of intellectual flavor about it, 
logically suggestive, or strikingly devout. I did not hear one 
sermon in which the preacher used a manuscript which had not 
about it a delightful intellectual flavor, with logical yeetiaulty of 
thought, devotional feeling, and much of suggestiveness.” He 
goes on to say: “I put myself under the influence of Episcopa- 
lians, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Lutherans, and Roman 
Catholics. The Episcopalian talks of fifteen minutes were the 
most rambling of all. The Lutheran sermons were manifestly 
memoriter ; the French sermons had a delightful elocutionary 
quality ; while the sermons spoken in English which had solid- 
ity and vivacity, and were most effective and altogether satis- — 
factory, were those in which the preacher seemed to mingle the 
two styles—the non-extemporaneous and extemporaneous— 3 
so skillfully that we had the benefit of indirect and insinuat- 
ing utterance with sufficient hortatoriness not to be dictatorial 
and offensive.” Dr. Thomas is himself one of our most vigorous 
and attractive preachers, and his judgment on this subject is well 
worth serious attention. It must be remembered, however, that 


Dr. Reuen Thomas 
on Preaching 


- all extemporaneous preaching is not delivered without notes. 


Slipshod methods may characterize written as well as spoken 
sermons. Dr. Thomas’s plea, as we understand, is for thoroughly 
well considered and carefully prepared pulpit utterances, whether 
they be read or spoken. 

Something new in the line of Chris- 
tian union has been developed in 
the upper peninsula of Michigan, 
where representatives of the Congregational, Presbyterian, Bap- 
tist, Methodist, and Episcopalian denominations recently met to 
consider what could be done in the way of co-operation. The 
meeting began with a dinner, which was followed by a long dis- 
cussign. The result was a practically unanimous opinion that, 
when circumstances favor, a union church building should be 
erected, the same to be vested in a general Board of Trustees 
for the “Upper Peninsula.” The organization of an Interde- 
nominational Church-Building Society for that region, with men 
of prominence and fairness as directors, was recognized as de- 
sirable. This kind of Christian union means something. We 
hope we shall be able to report the success of this movement in 
a future number of The Outlook. The way to union is for 
Christians to unite on the nearest and most pressing work. 


An Interdenominational 


The editor of the “ Ladies’ Home Journal ” | 
has appeared in a new ré6le—that of a 
preacher to preachers. In the January 
‘‘ Cosmopolitan” Mr. E. W. Bok has a valuable article in 
answer to the question why so many young men are absent from 
the churches. No doubt the article will arouse a whole swarm 


Young Men 
and the Churches 


of clerical bees, and Mr. Bok will have no peace for some time to 
come ; but, for all that, he has written a good article, and one which 
every minister ought to read. Mr. Bok. has no, liking for special 
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sermons to young men, and, if possible, still less for those which 
presume that young men want uninteresting talk about athletics 
and similar subjects. What they desire is something strong 
enough to make them think, put in a condensed form; some- 
thing to help them rather than to amuse, yet something which 
will interest as well as instruct. 
dense the article. We advise all ministers to read it without 
prejudice and with great care. It is written in an excellent 
spirit and with a*sincere and evident purpose to do good. The 
man who reads it to find fault had better read again and 
see if he is not the very man who needs most to heed its sug- 
gestions. On one point at least we differ with Mr. Bok. He 
lays great stress on short sermons, and then instances seyeral 
preachers who always attract young men. Some of those whom 
he mentions are not preachers of short sermons. For instance, 
Dr. Meredith often preaches an hour, and Mr. Beecher usually 
preached quite as long. Few of all the: great preachers have 


confined themselves to the half-hour limit; and yet, in principle, 


Mr. Bok is right; only the exceptional men will — be listened 
to by any audience. © 


The “Examiner” of February 7 
contains a symposium on Mr. Bok’s 
article. The contributors to it are 
twelve prominent Baptist ministers ; if we count the editorial— 
which is quite evidently written by Dr. H. L. Wayland—thirteen 
contributors. 
are well taken, and that he is quite right in saying that the blame 
for the absence of young men from the churches cannot be 
shifted on the shoulders of the young men. He also says that it 
is unfortunate that the minister’s pastoral work is so exclusively 


Ministers and Mr. Bok’s 
Article 


among women and children, and his associations so largely with 


the elderly men of his church. Dr. Woods, of Philadelphia, 
controverts Mr. Bok at almost every point. Dr. Humpstone, of 
Brooklyn, thinks the article exaggerates the situation, but is 
glad that it was written. Dr. Pidge, of Philadelphia, thinks the 
cause of the absence of young men is not to be found in the 
worthlessness of pulpit ministration, but that the natural heart 
explains their absence from the churches. Dr. Bixby, of Provi- 
dence, combats the article, and points to Canon Liddon, Spur- 
geon, Drs. Maclaren, Lorimer, Hall, Taylor, McConnell, and 
others who usually preach long sermons. Dr. Peltz, of Phila- 
delphia, says: “ Mr. Bok has uncovered a vast amount of valu- 
able truth in his article. For practical value it reminds one of 
the Epistle of James.” The Rev. Leighton Williams, of New 
York, agrees largely with Mr. Bok. The Rev. James M. Bruce, 
associate with Dr. Judson, says that the article is wholesome and 
thoroughly well meant; -but thinks that there is as large a pro- 
portion of young men among church-goers as of other classes. 
Dr. Walker, of Philadelphia, speaks favorably of the article. 
Dr. Chase, of the same city, calls it an interesting series of half- 
truths. Mr. Burr, of Boston, lays the blame for the absence of 
young men at the door of the laymen’ of the church. Mr. 
Douglass, Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. of Philadelphia, differs 
with Mr. Bok apparently from beginning to end. The rector of 
the Church of the Saviour, in West Philadelphia, we think, has 
spoken a truer word on this subject than any writer in this 
symposium. He remarks that none of those whom Mr. Bok 
mentions as peculiarly successful in reaching young men attempt 
to be both pastors and preachers. They cannot visit large con- 
gregations and carry the burdens of many people, and have the 
time needed for the kind of preaching which will reach and hold 
the more thoughtful young men of our time. There is solid 
sense in that suggestion. 
and also be effective and helpful preachers. 


This seems to be a favorite topic with 
many writers. Dr. Arthur T. Pierson 
has fulminated a broadside against it, 


The Parliament 
of Religions Again 


and even Dr. Herrick Johnson has strongly denounced it. 
On the other hand, Dr. George Dana Boardman, than whom 
no more catholic or Christian pastor is known in the United 
States, in articles of singular beauty has commended it in 
well-nigh unqualified terms; and we now have in the “ In- 
dependent” a very striking article from the pen of Presi- 
dent George Washburn, of Robert College, Constantinople. 
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But we will not attempt to con- 


Dr. Faunce says that some of Mr. Bok’s points 


Ministers cannot do everything else 
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President Washburn writes as a missionary expert. We quote 
a few of his sentences concerning the criticism on the Parlia- 
ment. He says: “It seems to me a strange and unaccount- 
able misconception. The Master was there at the Congress. 
There is no doubt about that. And His friends were there in 
force. It is true that publicans and sinners were also invited to 
the feast, but were they treated differently from what they were 
when the Master himself sat at the table? It was the Pharisees 
who were alarmed for his honor in that case.” Dr. Washburn 
then draws a contrast between the way in which Mohammed 
Webb and B. Fay Mills were received. He says, again: “I 


cannot speak for the far East, but I am certain that there was 


nothing connected with the Congress which would not be a help 
rather than a hindrance to any missionaries working for Moham- 
medans.” Doubtless this discussion will go on, and good mca 
will differ concerning it, and another Congress will be held in due 
time, and the end will be that that faith which proves itself most 
full of love and light will win its way among the nations of the 
earth. Any advantage which for the moment may seem to be 
gained by any other than the best will be only temporary. 


The “ Evangelist ” publishes an interest- 
ing series of articles by eminent Presby- 
terian missionaries, giving their opinions 
concerning the recent Parliament. As we understand it, all of 
them were evoked by the attack of Dr. Herrick Johnson, of 
which mention has been made above. Dr. H. H. Jessup, of 
Syria, is perhaps the most eminent of all Presbyterians in the 
foreign field. He says: “The missionary work has nothing to 
fear from anything said or written in the Parliament by the non- 
Christian members. . . . But we all need to know more of what 
these non-Christian people think of us, that we may better 
understand them. . . . The Parliament has awakened thought, 
stimulated investigation, stirred up criticism, aided discussion, 
given light where light was needed, shown the weakness and 
impotence of the non-Christian systems, given Christianity an 
opportunity to show its supreme excellence, and brought the 
Church of Christ face to face with those who were afar off and 
almost unknown.” Professor George E. Post, of Beirut, also 
very prominent in his Church, says: “I am convinced that the 
outcome of our Parliament will be for the furtherance of the Gos- 
pel. We proved that true religion is, always was, and always will 
be one.” Dr. James S. Dennis is equally a representative man. 
He has been a lecturer on Missions at Princeton, and his book 
on the subject is very widely read and perhaps unsurpassed in 
such literature. Dr. Dennis says: “ Christianity should never 
be afraid of opposition or attack, nor should it shrink from com- 
parison. . . . It was a Christian Committee inviting representa- 
tives of other religions to a courteous and friendly comparison 
of credentials and principles. If this is either heresy or treason, 
I fail to see it... . That the foreign mission work of Chris- 
tianity has received a serious blow in the Parliament is either 
a mistaken and unworthy thought, or it is the empty claim of 
those who have no sympathy with missions.” In the face 
of such testimony from men like Drs. Washburn, Jessup, Post, 
and Dennis, all eminently conservative in their spirit and 
moderate in their utterances, we think that the dread which 
many have had concerning the results of the Parliament may 
well be laid aside. 


Following the recent revival meetings conducted in Worcester, 
Mass., by Mr. Moody and the Rev. Dr. Dixon, of New York, 
a house-to-house canvass was conducted, the results of which 
are reported in the “Spy.” There were represented in it 21 
denominations and 70 societies. There were visited 11,190 fam- 
ilies, representing 46,811 persons. Of this number, 12,038 were 
between five and. twenty years of age. Of the total number, 
36,483 are reported as church members. There were 3,966 
Roman Catholic families, representing 18,326 persons. Among 
the Protestants, 10,210 report themselves as professing Chris- 
tians ; 12,328 as non-attendants ; of these 1,100 have no Church 
preference. Dr. A. Z. Conrad, Chairman of the Committee, said 
that cards going to the Old South Congregational Church repre- 
sented 164 families whom he did not know, though he is in close 
pastoral touch with his people and makes pastoral calls every 
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. afternoon. 
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A Modern “ Anatomy of Melancholy ”? 


It is nearly three centuries since Robert Burton wrote 
his “‘ Anatomy of Melancholy ’”—a work the more remark- 
able because it was the production of an age of hope and 
action rather than an age of introspection and depression. 
This standard text-book has now received a kind of com- 


panion in a volume which sets forth at great length, with the » 


utmost particularity, and evidently from the standpoint of 
a very ample scholarship in philosophy, literature, and art, 
the sources, the moods, and the temper of melancholy at 
the end of the nineteenth century. Never before in the 
history of the world has melancholy received so many 
artistic expressions as during the present century. The 
sadness which left its permanent impress in the fugitive 
lines of the Greek anthology was largely the expression of 
a decadent civilization—ot men who were aware of the 
decline of civic, religious, and personal life. This century, 
on the other hand, has been marked by strenuous activities, 
by high hopes, and by immense forward impulses. Side 
by side, however, with the strain and stir of the century, 
there has been a morbid vein of thought and feeling which 
has shown itself again and again in men of sensitive temper 
like Leopardi, Leconte de Lisle, Heine, Alfred de Musset, 
Guy de Maupassant, Amiel, and in the work of a great 
number of novelists of more’or less power and insight. 
The melancholy expressed by these writers in so many 
forms and often with such literary charm, when not due 
to temperament or manner of life, is due largely to the 
fact that so many specific hopes have been defeated. 
Science has done many things, but it has failed to solve 
the final problems. Democracy has done many things, 
but the conviction grows that, beyond the form of govern- 
ment, the real question is the question of individual char- 
acter. Society has tried many things in the hope of finding 
happiness in them, and, while these things have not turned 
to ashes, they have not fulfilled the promise which they 
seemed to hold out. Inthe midst of immense material 
progress and vast human activities, the human spirit has 
found itself in this age, as in every other, unable to slake» 
its thirst at any of the fountains of knowledge. 

The most complete expression of this temper and atti- 
tude which has recently been given the English-speaking 
world is to be found in “The Melancholy of Stephen 
Allard ”—a book remarkable for its breadth of knowledge, 
for its power of following all the sinuosities which the 


melancholy mood pursues, and for its skill in conveying . 


the general impression of futility in which the melancholy 
mood delights. The unknown author of this book makes 


the complete tour of the world of purely human resource, — 


and finds that all things are dust and ashes. He seeks 
by turns every source of consolation, and finds them all 
inadequate. - He goes to science, to the philosophers, to 
the poets, the artists, the moralists, and the mystics, and 
none of them satisfy him. He turns to love, to investiga- 
tion, to action, to meditation, and everywhere finds himself 
confronted by the old doubts, questionings, and uncertain- 
ties. Plato does not satisfy him, neither does Lucretius. 
He turns away from the constructive thinkers, but he finds 
the destructive thinkers equally unsatisfying. Whichever 
road he takes brings him back to.the point from which he 
has set out. Like Amiel, of whom he has-much to say, he 
travels in a circle. No sooner does he arrive at a pesition 
than he perceives how relative it is; no sooner does he 
reach a conclusion than he is conscious of a thousand modi- 
fying facts which prey upon it and dissolve it into thin air. 
‘‘T am weary,” he says at last, ‘“‘of this storm and stress 
of thought; weary of analysis and syntuesis, weary of 
criticism of analysis and synthesis; weary of contraries, 
weary of my despair of reconciling contraries.”’ 

His temper is well expressed in what he says of Amiel: 
‘‘And yet Amiel is among the chiefest of the sons of 
Melancholy ; he is no more to be consoled than they. He 


1 The Melancholy of Stephen Allard: A Private Diary. Edited by Garnett 
Smith. Macmi Co., New York. 
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knows with Leopardi that hope lasts only while youth lasts, 


‘with Alfred de Vigny that the hopes of manhood are cow- 


ardice. Like Lenau, he has feared to betray ideal love, to 
compromise present and future liberty, to give hostages 
to fortune and responsibility ; and, like Lenau, he is for- 
ever regretting his allegiance to the ideal, forever dream- 
ing that the love of an actual woman, relatively perfect, 
would prove his salvation, would be supremest consolation. 
He is able to duly accomplish toil, and, after toil accom- 
plished, to adjourn at leisure amidst fairest nature; but if 
he admires, he also distrusts and fears this living Nature, dis- 
trusts even more than Lenau—for is not Nature an eternal’ 


illusion, and they who love her the dupes of their love ?”” 


Readers of this modern Anatomy of Melancholy will find 
in it the fullest possible expression of the mood and tem- 
per of a great many sensitive spirits who wander from one 
point of view to another, uncertain, irresolute, and sorrow- 
ful; some of them debilitated by violation of the laws of 
life, more of them depressed and destroyed by an obscure 
disease of the spirit. The book is a study in melancholy. 
It is a document of human nature at the end of a century 
which has seen so many high hopes disappointed. Nothing 
will ever really satisfy man but God; and neither science, 
art, democracy, nor human progress in any of its features 
can slake the undying thirst of the human race. Yet the 
writer of this book has his moods of hope, and is able to 
quote, as expressive of his own aspiration, the noble sentence 
of Plato: ‘‘ The true philosopher . ... is content if only he 
may live his earthly life pure of injustice or unrighteous- 
ness, and quit the present scene in peace and kindliness, 
with bright hopes.” ‘The Melancholy of Stephen Allard ’”’ 


ssesses deep interest for those who want to know the 

ease of their own time. 

The Society for Psychical Research has done some serious and 
solid work, and a few positive and final results have even been 
reached. Many, though they be unable to explain the phenom- 
enon, now see reason to believe that there is something not 
supernatural nor magical in telepathy. Apparitions and 
Thought-Transference, by Frank Podmore, M.A., is a résumé 
of the recent investigations of the Society in the direction already 
designated... The examination of the evidence for telepathy has 
been of a curious interest, and the phenomena, after all sifting 
of evidence, are indisputable. The cause of the phenomena is 
another matter. The most interesting part of the work is a con- 
densation of the report of Professor Sidgwick’s committee upon 
the apparitions or phantasms of the dead. The committee 
decided that the evidence for ghosts of the dead was not ade- 
quate to establish the fact ; yet when we read over the accounts, 
and see the enormous amount of probability in favor of the 
appeayance of the ghosts of the dead even in this skeptical age, 
we are forced to admit that there are many other matters which 
we receive as scientific certainties that have not half as much 
evidence in their favor. The use that the committee makes of | 
the argument based upon the mathematical theory of probabili- 
ties is exceedingly ingenious, and must carry weight. The author 
has a strange theory that telepathy is a survival of a once ser- 
viceabdle faculty. The other day we saw a statement that the 
dog talks with the end of his tail, and that the tip of a dog’s 
tail is extremely sensitive as an organ of expression. ‘Have we 
here some primordial form of telepathy? Joking aside, the two 
forms of conveying thought are apparently of the same order. 
In addition to this, we remember that the experiments in the 
realm of double consciousness conducted by M. Alfred Binet 
show us that there is a region of the subjective that psycholo- 
gists have yet to explore. Within this region there evidently is 
a play and counterplay of emotional and intellectual forces, of 
volition and sensations, not yetcomprehended. This work is 2 
curious and useful essay toward the study of this little-under- 
stood realm of the ego. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


In the “ Sermon Bible” series (A. C. Armstrong & Son, New 
York) two new volumes have appeared. The Introduction of 
The Book of Numbers, by R. A. Watson, M.A., D.D., is admirable 
enough to be quoted entire if we had the space. The commen- 
tary is the product of sound sense and sound learning. It would 
be of more lasting value had the author seen his way to take a 
more critical standing-point. As it is, ten years’ advance of 
general information will probably render some of the lines of 
explanation a trifle obsolete. We refer more especially both to 
the influence of taboo and totems upon the development of 
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Jewish ceremonial provisions, and to the composite and varied 
nature of the Hebrew text of the Book of Numbers. Dr. 
Watson’s literary parallels are interesting and suggestive to the 
sermonizer; they also indicate the position of the Hebrew work 
in the world’s literature. The third and last volume of Dr. 
Alexander Maclaren, in the same series, on Zhe Psalms, is 
a work of an entirely different character; it is frankly and cheer- 
fully conservative. It does not even refer to vexed questions of 
Biblical criticism. Dr. Maclaren is) the most skillful textual 
sermonizer we know. His excellency lies in his power to unfold 
the Scriptures. For the Psalms, which are the devotional read- 
ing, the heart-hymns, of the ages, this method is undoubtedly the 
one most desirable. Volume II: covers the Book of Psalms 
from XC. to CL., and it is in many ways an excellent piece of 
work. 


There are few subjects fraught with more interest and gro- 
tesque picturesqueness of detail than the history of the Jewish 
ghettos in the Middle Ages. There is also a pathetic side, 
forced on by the fatality of history. In a blind way the nations 
have always resented the destiny whereby Shem insists on 
taking up his quarters in the tents of Japheth. Not all the cen- 
turies of Christianity have sufficed to wear away the primitive 
racial antagonism. It is, perhaps, founded in the nature of 
things. At all events, parasitic races have never been welcome. 
The Rev. David Philipson (Jewish Publication Society) has 
taken up the subject of O/d European Jewries, a subject which 
is highly interesting. Dr. Philipson’s book is interesting by 
virtue of the inherent interestingness of the subject matter. 
Would that Heine or Deutsch had chosen to throw open for us 
the gates of the ancient ghettos! Mr. Zangwill’s novel, the 
“ Children of the Ghetto ” (which does not deal with any proper 
ghetto), has awakened a general interest in the matter, and this 
book also will doubtless find many readers. 


' Mr. Arthur B. Simonds calls his collection of representative 
poems, to which he adds analytical and critical studies, 4 mert- 
can Song. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) This is a book 
which ought to command a wide popularity. It is well put forth 
from the publisher’s standpoint ; and from the editor’s it is in the 
' main well compiled. Its era begins with the present century 
and reaches to the present day. It ought to be useful in en- 
couraging inductive study, which should take up first the single 
poem, then the poems of one author, then the poetry of this 
author’s period, finally the study of American poetry as a whole. 
In connection with an introductory sketch to each poet, there 
are also bibliographical references which are sufficiently ex- 
haustive to be of much importance. The contents have been 
divided into poems by authors no longer living, and those by 
living poets. The latter division is subdivided into three parts, 
and of these the one entitled “Contemporaries” is especially 
interesting on account of the omission of certain names—not very 
many, to be sure—which aoe aright to stand alongside their 
contemporaries. 


The late Dr. J. H. Chapin filled no small space in the world’s 
regard during his lifetime, and in his death he is not forgotten. 
He was a liberal-minded, large-hearted man, who had traveled 
much, read much, and, without being a scholar, was a cultured 
thinker. The significance of his life and character have been 
set forth by the Rev.-George Sumner Weaver, D.D., in a hand- 
some volume, James Henry Chapin: A Sketch of his Life and 
Work. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) Dr. Weaver is 
thoroughly devoted to the memory of Dr. Chapin, and has given 
us an appreciative sketch which is both enthusiastic and well 
written. The outline is a model to biographers, for the form is 
irreproachable. It may be expected that this book will interest 
others than Dr. Chapin’s immediate family, friends, congrega- 
tion, and the Universalist church and educational work wherein 
he was a forceful factor. 


The’ lamented death of the late Professor E. A. Freeman left 
his great monumental work, Zhe History of Sicily, unfinished. 
The work of throwing into order the material he had left for 
the completion of his next volume was intrusted to Mr. Arthur 
J. Evans, M.A., of the Ashmolean Museum, and Fellow of 
Brasenose College. The event demonstrates that the selection 
of Mr. Evans is fortunate, although (and perhaps because) he is 
not a professional history-writer. He has put together from 
Freeman’s notes a fourth volume of the work, already noticed at 
length in our columns; and this fourth volume carries the 
account down to the death of Agathokles. It is enriched with 
maps and numismatic plates that are of considerable interest and 
beauty. The notes are a marvel of erudition.’ ‘The appendixes 
and index show that Mr. Evans is a careful editor. (Macmillan 
& Co., New York.) 


Children’s Singing Games, collected and edited by Alice 
Bertha Gomme (Macmillan & Co., New York) is beautifully 
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illustrated by Winifred Smith. This collection is a fitting 
sequel of the first series, published less than a year ago. It con- 
tains “London Bridge,” “Sally Waters,” “Three Sailors,” 
* Looby Loo,” “ Round and Round the Village,” “ Jolly Miller,” 
“‘ Oats and Beans and Barley Grows,” and “ Green Grass.” The 
music and the notes on the games greatly increase the value of 
the collection. The author suggests that these games, with the 
music, could be used for children’s entertainments, and that their 
introduction into the family life would result in many happy 
hours for the children. 


Love-Bound, and Other Poems, by Mrs. Adaline Talcott 
Emerson, is issued in a limited edition by the author to her 
friends. The poems express the feelings of a home-loving wife 


and mother. 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. Leslie Stephen is engaged upon a biography of his 
brother, the late Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. 

—The new version of “ Beowulf” is almost ready. It is 
made by Messrs. William Morris and A. J. Wyatt, and is being 
printed at the Kelmscott Press. 

—Two posthumous volumes by Mr. Romanes are announced : 
“ Thoughts on Religious Problems,” introduced and edited by 
Canon Gore, and a work on “ Mind and Motion.” 

—AIt is proposed to erect a monument to Leopold von Ranke, 
at his native place, the town of Wiehe, in Prussian Saxony. The 
centenary of the great historian’s birth occurs next December. 

—In Mr. Crockett’s garden-study is a fine telescope, and, when 
not busy at his books, the author is often engaged in astronom- 
ical investigations. The room has all the necessary fittings-of 
an observatory. 

—Mr. C. E. L. Wingate, the managing editor of the Boston 
‘‘ Journal” and the Boston correspondent of the New York 
‘‘ Critic,” is the author of a volume entitled “ Shakespeare’s 
Heroines ” shortly to be published. 

—Next month Professor Edward Everett Hale, Jr., the son of 
the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, will publish his “ Selections 
from the Hesperides and Noble Numbers of Herrick.” Professor 
Hale is now teaching in the State University of Iowa. 

—‘ Public Spirit” is a new publication, calling itself “A 
It appears to combine some of the ele- 
ments of a monthly and a daily, and declares its intention to be a 
‘“Jeader in right, a friend of the oppressed, and a believer in 
superiority.” Its editors are Messrs. Guy W. Hanley and W. E. 
Hinds. The paper is to appear on the 15th of every month. 

—In Edinburgh there is talk of erecting a monument to 
Robert Louis Stevenson. It has been suggested that it may 
be in the form of an obelisk, to be raised on the western 
summit of the Braid Hills, which would allow the memorial to 
be seen from many points in the tract of country between these 
hills and the Pentlands, where the author spent his youth. 

—It is reported that the really rising man in France is M. 
Alfred Capus. He has already published several novels which | 
have won the sympathetic appreciation of the literary world. 
They are said to be as faithful to life in its details as are Zola’s 
romances, without the very unfaithful grouping of details in 
black relief which is a characteristic of the author of “La 
Terre.” 

—- The Bockman” says: “Some time ago a paragraph ap- 
peared saying that there was a probability of Lord Macaulay’s 
Journal being published in full—not by his own publishers. 
This was contradicted, but the contradiction was not accepted: 
We have authority for saying that while it is possible the Jour- 
nal may ultimately be published, it will certainly not appear for 
a considerable period. A near relative of Lord Macaulay’s is a 
partner in a well-known publishing firm.” 

—Accordihg to the “ Publishers’ Circular,” during 1894 
5,300 new books and 1,18 5 new editions were published in 
England. There isa slight increase over last year in theological 
books, but a large increase in books on law, political economy, 
and belles-lettres. Fewer books of poetry have been published, 
however, than last year. Educational works increased fifteen 
per cent. The number of publications of works of fiction is 
about the same as during the preceding year. 

—AIt is said that one day, when the subject of Walt Whitman’s 
poetry was introduced, Dr. Holmes remarked that he abhorred 
playing the critic, partly because he was not a good reader, and 
partly because he thought the right thing had not yet been said 
about Whitman. “ His books sell largely, and there is a large 
audience of friends in Washington who praise and listen. Emer- | 
son believes in him; Lowell not at all; Longfellow finds some. 
a in his ‘ yawp ; ;’ but the truth is, he is in an amorphous con- 

ition. 
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Household Hints LEV ELANDS* ox 
Dear Outlook: company draw one, without letting it be known what | 


Some time past 1 saw several receipts in your 
paper for making bread of Graham’ flour without 
yeast. I have looked and relooked over my old num- 
bers, but have failed to find them. If convenient, 
would you please reprint them, and oblige Ss. 

Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel says that the secret 
of success in making soda-raised breads con- 
sists (1) in the perfect mixing of the soda and 
cream of tartar or the baking-powder with the 
flour. She approves of sieving five times, and 
advises the housewife to mix the ingredients 
when she has leisure, that they may be ready 
when needed. For Graham biscuits Mrs. Abel 
says use three parts Graham flour to one of 
wheat. For wheat biscuits she gives the follow- 
ing receipt: “ One quart of flour, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt, one tablespoonful of butter, or butter 
and lard, or butter and suet, one scant pint of 
sweet milk or water with one teaspoonful of soda 
and two of cream of tartar or three of baking- 
powder, or one scant pint of sour milk withone 
teaspoonful of soda, one of cream of tartar. If 
the milk is very sour, omit the cream of tartar.” 
Graham bread sours quickly, and must be 
made with great care. 


‘Dear Outlook : 
May I ask if you will kindly republish in your ex- 


cellent paper a receipt for “Fig Pudding” which 
appeared in an article entitled ‘‘ The Steamer versus 
the Pot’? about three and a half or four years ago? 
I am sorry I cannot fix the date definitely. Thank- 
ing you 1n advance, 5. Dt. 


One pint of bread-crumbs, one cup of suet 
shredded and chopped fine, one pound of 
chopped figs, three eggs, one cup of sugar, a 
pinch of salt. Mix thoroughly, and pour or 
scrape into a buttered mold, and steam three 
hours. The recipe will furnish a dessert, for 
an ordinary family, for two meals. For the 
second day steam until: hot through. Serve 
with sauce. 


Dear Outlook: 

I should like to add a suggestion to those seule 
made by your contributors regarding the use to be 
made of old and odd numbers of magazines. 

Some years ago, having a large number of ‘‘ Har- 
per’s ” but no complete volumes, I felt that there was 
too much of value in certain illustrated articles de- 
scriptive of foreign cities and countries to throw away 
as waste paper. A little time spent over them assort- 
ing and arranging as best I could gave the following 
result in a neatly bound volume holding now an 
honored place in a by no means.small library as 
** Mother’s”’ work, and with title-page and contents 
beautifully written, with legend AZulto Labore, bya 


hand whose work is now done. The contents are: 


The Eternal City (Rome) ; The City of the Saints 
(Rome) ; The City of Flowers (Florence) ; The City 
of the Sea (Venice) ; The City of the Little Monk 
(Munich); The City of the Winds (Sienna); A 
Glimpse of Prague; Geneva; A Pilgrimage on the 
Rhine; Jottings and Journeyings in Spain; Sicily 
and the Sicilians ; Vienna; Down the Danube; Sher- 
man in Europe and the East; A First Week in Eng- 
land: Westminster Abbey; Eton College; Skeen- 
the Beautiful; Northern Islands; The Scott Cen- 
tenary (Edinburgh) ; Holland and Hollanders ; 
John of Barnevelt ; The Hague; Old Flemish Mas- 
ters; Jos. W. M. Turner ; A Golden Age of Engrav- 
ing ; A Health Trip to Europe. 

A few of the above were not completed series, but 
all were charmingly illustrated, and a pleasant and 
useful book of reference made of what otherwise would 
have been waste paper; and I may add that the rem- 
nants of the cut magazines went to an invalid, who 
found amusement for many a weary hour in what 
remained of stories, poetry, and beautiful pictures. 

L. $.5. 


Dear Outlook: 

Having found a new way to play the old game of 
** Characters’? and make a large company of people, 
who were mostly strangers to each other at the begin- 
ning of the evening, become sociable and move about 
the room conversing freely with each other, I thought 
the idea might be useful to some of your readers 
under similiar circumstances, so I will gladly try and 
describe the game. The hostess may torm her own 
rules or modify the game in any way to suit the 
company. 

After preliminary introductions, games, music, and 
conversation, or whatever serves first to break the 
ice and make the guests feel comfortable, let some 
one announce the rules by which all are to be guided. 

Have prepared beforehand a number of cards or 
slips of paper, on each of which is written the name 
of a well-known character, either male or female, 
living or dead; place in a bag, and let each of the 


is on the slip, He then puts this in his pocket, and 
assumes the character for the time being. Every- 


body.ig and considers himself introduced to every- 


body else, and the object is to guess the characters 
by questions which can be answered by yes or no; 
the one guessing a character first secures the card or 
slip of paper with the name on.. The one losing the 
card is stil] at liberty to question others and secure 
another for himself. The lady and gentleman hav- 


ing the most cards or slips at the end of the given > 


time are given each a small prize. 

Another way the game can be played is to pin the 
name of a character on the back of each player, when 
he must find out who #e is by questioning the others ; 
and as each is busy on the same errand, it takes some 
time and causes a good deal of pleasant excitement. 

Hoping the suggestion may prove useful to some 
other perplexed hostess, with best wishes for The 
Outlook, which is always a weleome guest in our 
home, M. E. B. 


Will some Southern subscriber or reader be kind. 


enough to give the recipe for ‘‘ pecan ”’ stuffing for 
turkey, of in Duke’s Christmas”’ ? 
M. M. B. 


Goethe, in the course of one of his conver- 
sations with Eckermann, said that an editor 
should be a master of every science and of 
every art, that he should be infallible in judg- 
ment, and that he should be perfectly familiar 
with the development and evolution of every 
avenue of activity open to man. Without 
this preparation and training he was unfit for 
an editorial position. Certainly every editor 
would agree with him. A few weeks ago, The 
Outlook announced that no game of mythol- 
ogy similar to the game of authors could be 
found. That answer was given after com- 
munication with one of the largest toy houses 


in’ New York. Since then there have been 


received not less than sixty answers calling our 
attention to our mistake. There is a game of 
mythology published by Peter G. Thompson, 
of Cincinnati, O.; one by the Methodist Book 
Concern, of Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. ; 
one by the Chautauqua Press, 117 Franklin 
Street, Boston, Mass.; another published by 
Porter & Coates, 822 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; and before this paper goes to 
press, doubtless we shall have received informa- 
tion from other sources. We take this oppor- 
tunity to thank our readers for correcting our 
error, and also for introducing to our readers 
this very interesting game of Mythology, 
which one of the editors has been fortunate 
enough to see since the misinformation was 
given in our columns. Any man who thinks 
he knows all things should secure an editorial 
position. His first day’s occupancy of the 
editorial chair would convince him that he 
could fill a small shelf in a very small book- 
case with all that he knew, and that it would 
take a building of several stories to hold the 
books recording what he does not know. 


Another step in advance has been made 
by the Boston Board of Education. It has 
appointed, at a salary of two hundred dollars 
a year, physicians who are to visit each morn- 
ing the public school in their district, and 
examine every child who appears in ill health, 
advising the teacher to send it home for ex- 
amination by the family physician. The dis- 
trict physician receives a report of every case 
of contagious disease reported to the Board 
of Health from his district. He is required 
to visit the patient and inform himself as to 
the method used for protection from contagion. 


The adulteration of teas imported to this 
country has reached such proportions that at 
the Appraisers’ Conference in New York re- 
cently an examiner was appointed to investi- 
gate the whole subject and devise some 
thorough measure of protection. It has been 
found that teas rejected at the port of New 
Vork found entrance to the country through 
Canada. The authorities have interested the 
importers, who promise their aid in protecting 
the country against the importation of impure 
teas. 


Mrs. Rorer says that a delicious dessert can 
be made by coring apples with red skins and 
steaming them until tender. Chop candied 
pineapple and cherries and simmer six ounces 
of fruit in a cupful of water and a half-cup 


It’s So. 


No other 
baking powder 
costssomuchtomake { 
as 
| 


No other gives so 
much value for 


its cost 
Pure Sure. 
BAKING-POWDER 


of sugar. Fill the center of the apple with the 
fruit and pour the syrup over the i serve 
with whipped cream. 


The necessity of constant and scientific care. 
and oversight of the sources of our meat sup-_ 
ply is shown by the report that in Essen, in 
Germany, of the 10,768 cattle brought to the 
market, 792 had to be destroyed because they 
were diseased. Six per cent. of the pigs 
brought to market were found to be diseased. 


Dr. Lucy Hall-Brown has prepared a small 
pamphlet called “Woman and the Wheel,” 
which indorses the use of the bicycle by women. 
The book contains many wise suggestions on 
its use; defines the abuse of the exercise; and 
suggests methods of dressing. 


There has been a Pure Food show in Wash- 
ington, at which there was a bread contest. 
Four hundred loaves of bread were submitted 
by housekeepers, and not one loaf was perfect. 
The faults were insufficient baking and im- 
perfect mixing. 


It is suggested that that sometimes con- 
demned yet often highly prized dish, beefsteak 
and onions, may be greatly improved by dipping 
the onions in milk before frying. 


There is a Little Red Riding-Hood frieze in 
the market for nurseries. 


Makes Pure Blood 


Hood’s Cured Me and It will 
Cure Others. 


“T am pleased to make a statement of my 


experience with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. My blood 


was very much out of order. I had large sores 
all over my body. Whenever I would injure 
my hands the flesh would fester and continue 
to swell up until it broke into large sores. I 
was advised by a friend to try Hood’s Sarsa- 

parilla. Before I had finished the first bottle 
ths sores began to —— I continued 


H00d’s 


with the medicine and 
soon was perfectly ures 
cured of the disease. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 

cured me and I know it will cure ie ge 
Gro. D. SmiTH, Karrsville, New Jersey. 


Hood’s Pills cure all Liver Ills, Biliousness, 
Jaundice, Indigestion, Sick Headache. 
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Correspondence 


_A Good Custom © 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

On a recent visit to New York I was impressed 
with the beautiful and helpful arrangement by which 
all of the Episcopal churches were open allday long 
on week days as well as on Sundays, and that when- 
‘ever I ‘went into one of them there was sure to be 
some one else also who had come for prayer, rest, 
or comfort. It was a-great delight fora Western man 
to see and enjoy the beautiful interiors so full of gifts 
and remembrances of the most uplifting character. 
And the invariable exhortation to “* pray one prayer 
to God, for thyself, for those who worship, and for 
those who minister here,’ touched the best chords 
in one’s nature, and the prayer was always genuine.: 


And all the other church buildings had iron fences. 


and barred gates! Ought the church to be open on 
Sunday only? Don’t souls need a place of refuge 
on week days too? 


Plagiarism 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In The Outlook for February 2 a correspondent 
‘makes application for advice as to dealing with a 
minister who he believes is a plagiarist, to whom your 
reply is judicious and good. 

This, however, is a thing with which few people 
should meddle except on the most positive evidence. 
‘There are so many varieties of mind, and their 
- modes of working are as diverse as there are indi- 
‘vidual cases. Probably there are very few men who 
would be free from this charge if it were possible to 
trace every line of thought they are accustomed to 


pursue. Yet again, as you say, there are very few | 


comparatively who deliberately and consciously 
practice this art. I knew a man years ago who had 
such a wonderful power of memory that he could 
repeat word for word whatever he had carefully read 
over once. This same man, when preaching, would 
have his manuscript before him, fully written out, 
and turn over page after page till he had finished, 
and yet never once look at it. What a temptation 
this man was subject to! and it was easy to laya 
charge of misappropriation against him. Then, 
‘again, I knewa young minister who had had a unijver- 
sity education, but as a preacher, while earnest and 
‘conscientious, appeared to have no originality, and 
‘made but little impression. A wise old minister, 
who had doubtless been there himself, gave him a 
copy of sermons of an eminent English minister 
(not Spurgeon), which he carefully studied, and very 


soon a decided improvement was apparent. And yet 


I am very sure he was no plagiarist, while it was evi- 
dent what had inspired the change. 

A curious case occurred in the church of the Rev. 
William Jay, of Bath, England, a man widely known 
there in the last generation. Once he asked a young 
minister to occupy his. pulpit during a’ temporary 
absence. The young man filled the appointment for 
the morning service, and, having done his part to the 
best of his ability, retired to the vestry. Here the 
deacons were already assembled, and appeared 
greatly excited over something or other, holding 
very serious conference together. The young man 
quietly waited the end, but was greatly surprised 
when one of these deacons turned to him with great 
sternness and severity, and said: ‘‘I regret very 
much, sir, to have to express the indignant sentiment 
of the officers of this church at the audacity you have 
displayed in actually preaching one of Mr. Jay’s ser 
mons in his own pulpit !”’ Of course the young man 
_ was staggered at such an onslaught, but rallied, and 

emphatically denied the charge, asserting that the 
sermon was his own production, and that they were 
vilely slandering him by this false accusation. This, 
of course, was awful, for what a bench of deacons 
Says, must be true, spite of anything in heaven or 
earth. The evidence of total depravity was irresist- 


ible, and the spokesman could not but avow that 


the young man was self-convicted of fraud in the 
first instance, and lying to make bad worse. As 
might be expected under such a state of things, the 
interview closed hurriedly, and the parting was not 
over-polite. The deacons had to obtain another 
supply for the evening service or allow it to pass 
unimproved 


Certainly ‘the deacons had a highly sensational 


report to make when Mr. Jay returned and inquired 
how his young friend had got along. They told him 
of the brazen impudence with which he had at- 
tempted to pass off one of Mr. Jay’s sermons, and 
when charged with it he had lied about it, saying it 
was hisown. Mr. Jay replied, ‘Indeed ! and what 
was it about?” They told him, and their feelings 
may be imagined when he replied, ** Well, the young 
man was perfectly right; it was his own sermon. I 
heard him preach it, and thought it so good that I 
preached it myself, and that is how you come to have 
heard it twice.” (Tableau, to be imagined!) Mr. 
Jay was a self-convicted plagiarist, but who that 


by 


Highest of all in Leavening Power— Latest U.S. Gov't Report 


Royal 


Baking 


ABSOLUTELY PURE | 


knew him would do anything but laugh at the way 
his deacons were caught in their own trap ! 

This charge is often recklessly made, or to gain 
some notoriety as an evidence of smartness, and has 
caused many a good and true man exquisite pain. 
For while it is generally difficult to prove, and rests 
on some ad captandum evidence, there are always too 
many to believe it on mere assertion, and damage is 
done to reputations which is irreparable. 

Your correspondent had better go slowly in this 
affair of his, and let sleeping dogs lie, for it is a 
matter of great delicacy, and very probably he will 
do much more harm than good by stirring it at all. 

Such things have a way of revealing themselves 
after a while; therefore it is always safest to leave 


them to the working out of that law. 
SENEX. 


Notes and Queries 


u give date of the completion of the revision 
off the he Old tament ; also the names of some of the 
scholars, both in this ioe and in England, who 
were employed on the revision of both Old and New 
Testaments 

The Old nee revision was completed in 
1885. Among the American revisers were Professors 
W. H. Green, T. J. Conant, Howard Osgood, John 
DeWitt, and, for the New Testament, President 
Woolsey, Professors J. H. Thayer, Ezra Abbot, and 
Philip Schaff. Of the British revisers of the Old 
Testament were Dean Smith, of Canterbury, and 
Professors A. H. Sayce,.W. Rv Smith, T. K. 
Cheyne, S. R. Driver; and, for the New Testament, 
Bishops Ellicott, Lightfoot, Westcott, Dean Stanley, 
and Archbishop Trench. There were seventy-nine 
in all, and all noted for ability. 


Kindly give the — marge of four of the best books 
treating on the subject of Pre-Millenarians, pro and 
con, and where they may be obtained and price. 


‘The pro and con of this subject is a triangular 
question between (1) the Pre-Millenarians, (2) the 
Post-Millenarians, and (3) those Christians who 
reject both theories. On the first two see Dr. A. 
J. Gordon’s “‘ Ecce Venit,” Bishop S. M. Merrill’s 
‘Second Coming of Christ,” and a pamphlet 
similarly entitled by Mr. D. L. Moody. On the 
third see Dr. Warren’s “ Parousia” and Dr. 
Whiton’s “ Beyond the Shadow.” Average price 
about $1.25. except the pamphlet, which is 15 cents. 
Any bookseller, or A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New 
York, can furnish them. 

1 want to know if there are y good’ sermons on 
the Old Testament ; if so, will me a 
list of some of them? 

Dr. W. M. Taylor’s books on Joseph, Stine. 
David, Ruth, and Esther are not professedly ser- 
mons, but essentially such. Add Professor G. A. 
Smith’s ‘* Book of Isaiah,” which is of the exposi- 
tery kind; also Dr. Martineau’s “The Psalmist 
and the Scientist,’ and Dr. Whiton’s “ What of 
Samuel ?”? 


Will you tell me a little about Robert meng — 
founded Library? Was he once a poo 

and how did he acquire the beautiful "eollashion 
which bears his name AX. 

The Lenox Library was founded by James Lenox, 
son of Robert Lenox, who was a New York «mer- 
chant and left his son a large fortune. The Library 
was conveyed to the city during Mr. James Lenox’s 
life, in 1870. For a biographical sketch see Apple- 
tons’ ‘‘ Cyclopedia of American Biography.” 

Will you suggest a course of reading suitable for a 
person of average intelligence who is anxious to 
understand the curren — but fails to grasp 
it by miscellaneous rea Goa 

Read General Francis A. Walker’s ‘“* Money,” 
Giffen’s ‘“‘Case Against Bimetallism,’’ Senator 
Jones’s speech at the Brussels Conference. If you 
wish but a single book, get from your Congressman 
the proceedings of the Monetary Conference at Brus- 
sels and read both sides. 

”? who asks for information to 
future ce of animals, should read ‘* Where is 
‘Charles Adams. The book 

Fowler & Wells Con, = ew 


nn. Songs, | 


Davies, William: 


Books Received 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
PHILADELPHIA | 
Gordon, A. J., D.D. The Ministry of $1. 
AMERICAN BOOK CO., N 
The in Comedy poe $1.40. 
- GRIGGS & CO., CHICAGO 

Cobbe, William R. Doctor Judas: : A Portrayal of 

the = Habit. $1.50. 
HN HOOD, PHILADELPHIA 

by L. F. Lindsay and 


ngs for Young Singers. 25 cts. 
* LIPPINCOTT co.. 


James. In Market Overt. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW ‘YORK 


5 cts. 
Chapters and. from 
The Wealth of ations. 75 
ja The P of the Infinite. 
Wagner, Leopold. hates Customs, and Observ- 
ances. 
Burn, Robert. ey Rome and Its Neighbor- 


hood. 25. 
Watson, John. Comte, Mill, and Spencer. 


$2.75. 
Fonda, Arthur I. Honest Money. 
Edgeworth, Maria. Castle Rackrent and the Ab 
Un M mour. 25 cts. 


RRIAM EW YORE 
Dallas, , Mary Kyle. Billtry: Trilby.” 


PRESS CO., OAKLAND 

Young, Rosalind A. Mutiny of the Bounty and 
UTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 


McCarthy, justin H. A Woman of Im 5octs. 
Le Sa Richard. The Book of Nar- 
cissus. $1 
on. Phelps. Joint-Metallism. Third 
R_S. WERNER, YORE 
Hatch, Robert H 


llie E. Defective Deafness. 
Magi, Mary T. Pantomimes ; or, Wordless Poems. 
RNS WESTON, PHILADELPHIA 
Ethical “Aiedoonnen: First Series. By the Lecturers. 
of Et 
NEW YORK 
Rev. fohn Etsuki or, The Re- 


Wace Henry, D.D. Chrisciani hrisiijanity and Agnosticism. 


2.50. 


_ Not a Patent Medicine. 
Nervous 
Mental 
Nervous 
Mental 
Freligh’s 


Cerebro-Spinant) 

will cure when ing else has 
failed. Prescribed endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000. 
Physicians. Sample by mail a5c., ten, 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $r by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 

Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 


Manufacturing Chemetsts, 
106-108 Pulion St, 2 New York 
Formula on Every Bottle. 
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~The Life of Christ 
XXXIII.—The Challenge’ 


The ecclesiastics of Jerusalem recognized 
in the triumphal entry of Jesus Christ into the 


Holy City a challenge to their authority. If 


we are to suppose that there was, as is indi- 
cated by the synoptic narratives, a second 
cleansing of the Temple, the challenge was 
not merely indicated, it was very vigorously 
offered. They found themselves assailed in 


‘the very citadel of their power, the Temple 
itself, and they challenged the challenger. 


“Who givest thee authority to do these things ?” 
they indignantly demanded. The indignation 
was not assumed; it was real; it was the 
indignation of ecclesiastics whose assumption 
of an exclusive right to speak and act in the 
name of the Lord has been rudely called in 
question. Christ answered their demand by 
making one on them: “ What was the author- 
ity of John the Baptist?” They were clever 
enough to discern the dilemma. They dared 
not deny his authority ; to do so would be to 
weaken their own, since all men counted John 
as.a prophet ; nor affirm it, for they had treated 
John’s message as cavalierly as they treated 
Christ’s. They shrank from the test; and 
Christ, with a hero’s contempt for cowards, 
refused to discuss with them the question of 


authority. 


We are not to regard this as a simple politic 


_ruse to get the better of troublesome but un- 


scrupulous opponents. Christ’s question was 
vital; it goes to the root of this problem. 
What is the test of authority in matters of 
religion? If authority depends, as the ecclesi- 
astics of all ages would have us believe, on 
special appointment, neither John nor Jesus 
was the authorized bearer of a divine mes- 
sage. For though John was the son of a 
priest, there is no indication that he was ever 
inducted into the priesthood; and Jesus not 
only never received any ecclesiastical ordina- 
tion or recognition of any description, but it 


was cast in his teeth that he had never had - 


any theological training.? But if the posses- 
sion of a divine spirit and of the power to utter 
divine truth so as to convict men of sin and 
awaken them to righteousness is a sufficient 
demonstration of authority to utter such mes- 
Jesus had, in the 
results of their ministry, their credentials given 
to-them. It was impossible to deny Jesus’s 


authority without denying not only that of John 


the Baptist, but also that of the long line of 
Hebrew prophets, who were without ecclesi- 
astical position, ordination, recognition, or 
appointment of anykind. Ecclesiasticism had 
had not ap reached a point such that even 
the Jewish priesthood could venture to make 
such a denial—which would claim authority 
for Zedekiah the priest and deny it to Jere- 
miah the prophet, recognize it in Caiaphas 
and refuse to see it in Christ. 

The challengers ‘silenced, Christ in turn 
challenges them. 

The Temple was built in a series of courts, 
one within the other. The outermost court, 
that of the Gentiles, was open to all the 
ple, regardless of their social condition, eccle- 
siastical character, race, or religion. It was 
the intellectual and religious exchange of Jeru- 
salem, the meeting-place of‘ all the people. 
Here Christ took up his position, and here in 
public teaching he challenged the scribes, who 
claimed a monopoly of truth, and the priest- 
hood, who claimed a monopoly of worship. 
He embodies this challenge in three parables: 
simple stories, by which he not only catches 
and enchains the attention of the multitude, 
but so veils his ultimate purpose that they do 
not see the application of the story until it is 


. ended—and then they cannot get away from 


it. Once at least he puts a question to them 
at the close, by the suddenness of his ques- 
tion elicits their answer, and then shows them 
what they have said, and how it bears upon 
themselves. | 

Of two sons, one of whom promised obedi- 
ence and disobeyed, the other of whom refused 


.obedience and obeyed, which is the better? 


Which will you choose for your son, Profes- 


1 Bible Study Union Lesson No. 36. Mark xi., 20- 
25; Matt. xxi., 23, 46; xxii., 1-14. 
* John vii., 15. 


. prodigal of profession and 
_ which is continually saying, I go, sir, and 
By Lyman Abbott : | 


sion or Practice? Practice, of course. Yes! 
What, then, will: you say of a people which is 
en of practice ; 
never going? 

A man had a vineyard which he let out to 
a tenantry. But when he sent his servants to 
collect the rent, which was payable in kind, 
the tenantry beat the servants, and when 
finally he sent his son to call them to a reckon- 
‘ing, » fe killed the son. What will the owner 
do tothem? What oughthetodo? “Mis- 
erable fellows | miserably will he destroy them, 
and let out the vineyard to honest tenants,” 
cries some one in the throng. “Surely!” re- 
plies Christ. “ And you have yourself uttered 
the doom of this nation. 
God will be taken from it, and given to a peo- 
ple that will bring forth the fruits of the king- 
dom.” But they cannot endure this applica- 
tion of the principle, though they have them- 
selves declared its justice. “God forbid!” 
sas cry; and yet courage and truth always 
find response in a multitude, and the priest- 
hood dare not lay hands on Christ for fear of 
the multitude, who see in him a ‘prophet of 
Jehovah. | 

The third story is a new adaptation of a 
parable which, in a different form, Christ has 


used before.1 A king gives a wedding feast. . 


His subjects are in revolt against him, and treat 
his invitation contemptuously. Some scoff at 
the invitation; some mob the heralds who 
bring the invitation. The king sends out his 
army and subjugates the province and pun- 
ishes the mob. A second invitation is not 
treated so cavalierly. But of those who come 
some are loyal and true, some are not; and 
one man ventures to show his contempt for 


the king by coming to the feast in his com- 


mon laborer’s apparel. That this was not 
because he was too poor to pay proper respect 
to his host is clear from the fact that when 
he is called to account he has no defense to 
offer. 
out into the night. 

Loyalty, love, service, are individual matters. 


7 


A loyal nation will not save an individual from 4 


the effects of his own disloyalty; a disloyal 
nation will not involve in its own condemna- 
tion the loyal individual. The children’s teeth 
will not be set on edge use the fathers 
have eaten sour grapes. The son who says, | 
“TI go, sir,” and goes not; the tenantry who 
forget that their possessions are a trust and 
use them for themselves; and the individual 
who professes his loyalty by accepting the 
king’s invitation, but shows his contempt for 
the king by making no personal preparation to 
be worthy of the king’s companionship, are all 
alike condemned. The Jewish priesthood are 
under this triple condemnation. They have 
professed much loyalty to Jehovah; but they 
are not doing Jehovah’s work of sowing the 
seeds of righteousness in the world. They 
have taken his gifts of light and liberty and 
truth, and have not recognized them as trusts, 
but, in contempt of God and man, have shut 
out the pagan world from participation in 
them. ‘They have chanted, without compre- 
hending, the ancient Psalm: 

Who shall ascend into the hill of Jehovah? _ 

Or who shall stand in his holy place? 

He that hath clean hands and a pure heart ; 

Who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, 

Nor sworn deceitfully ; 3 

He shall receive the blessing from Jehovah, 

And righteousness from the God of his salvation. 
They have thought they could come into the 
Temple and the companionship of God with- 
out divineness of character, and could see 
God and sit at his table without being pure in 
heart. 

By these parables Christ prepares the way 
for still more explicit teaching, soon to follow, 
in denunciation of priestly false pretense. 


a 


The late Lemuel Coffin, of Philadelphia, left 
$25,000 to the Hahnemann Medical College 
Hospital of that city, $20,000 to the Protestant 
Episcopal Hospital, $25,000 to the Protestant 
Episcopal Missionary Society of the United 
States, $50,000 to the Church of the Holy Trin- 
ity (Dr. McVicar’s), and $37,500 in smaller 
sums to various other institutions. 


1 For the reasons for believing that this is nota 


mere different report of the parable of the Wedding . 


The kingdom of | 


He is bound hand and foot and ee : 


Feast.in Luke xiv., 1524, see my Commentary on | 
Matthew, ch, xxii.; 1-14, Preliminary Note. 


The “New "York Exchange for 
Woman’s Work 


The annual report of the New York Ex- . 
change for Woman’s Work for 1894 is one 
that must encourage the projectors of the 
work. That the sales for September, Octo- - 
ber, and November of 1894 should be over 
$1,000 in excess of the sales of the same 
months of 1893 proves the value of the Ex- 
change to sellers and buyers. The new house, . 
12 East Thirtieth Street, is a very great im- 


provement over the house in Twentieth Street. 


The restaurant is one of the most cheerful, . 

comfortable lunch-rooms in New York, and 
nowhere in New York can so dainty and well- 
served a lunch be found for the same price. 
The women of New York should so over- - 
crowd these rooms as to compel the open- - 
ing of branch restaurants, and salesrooms for 
the cooked foods sold at the Exchange, in 
other parts of the city. A long-distance tele- 
phone is now at the Exchange, with the con- - 
venience of messenger service. The Informa- 
tion and Employment Bureau of the Exchange - 
for Woman’s Work is meeting in a most 
businesslike manner a need of New York. . 
Housekeepers in. all large cities need at. 
times the services of trained workers, and to. 
have a Bureau established where such workers 
can be found solves a serious problem for the 
one who needs the worker, as well as for the - 
one who needs the work. The work consigned 
to the Exchange to sell is of acharacter and 
kind well known to the public. Special atten- - 
tion is now given to the children’s department, 
and many daintily clothed babies, as well as. 
daintily furnished nurseries, are the results of 
the taste and skill of the consignors of this. 
Exchange. The business transacted by the 
Exchange for Woman's Work from Novem-. 


-ber 1, 1893, to November 1, 1894, was $38,-- 


858.07 paid to consignors, and $2,542.56 due 
them. Total sales from 1878 to November I,. 


1894, $625,563.69. 


The Silver Statue 


OF JUSTICE and it’s gold base exhib-- 
ited at the World’s Fair are cleaned and. — 


polished with 


RO- 


POLISH 
EXCLUSIVELY. This statue repre-- 
sents the greatest value in precious: 
metals ever combined in one piece. 

Trial quantity for the asking.. 
It’s everywhere. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO.,. 72 John St., New York.. 


eee eee + 


ALMA, MICHIGA 


An Institution where the 
health-impaired can have the 
most comforts, the most scrupu- 
lous care, the most healthful and 
enjoyable pleasure and the most 
skillful medical attendance—a 
Home, Hotel, and Sanitarium 
combined. We send a hand- 
some illustrated book free, de- 
scribing The ALMA, its meth- 
ods and surroundings. 


THE ALMA SANITARIUM CO., 
ALMA, MICH. , 
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One of the sweetest and most melodious songs ever written by | 


the composer of “Robin Hood.” ‘Two musical experts rank it. 


with “Oh, Promise Me.” It is called “Love’s Roses,” and the 
full piano accompaniment and words are in the February issue of 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


The Correct Way to Play the Piano, by Thomas a’ Becket, is 
also in the February JouRNAL. 


A Beautiful Devotional Song in March issue. 
The Care of a Contralto Voice, by Jessie Bartlett Davis, in April. 


e 


“The JOURNAL'S music ts unexcelle THE PHILADELPHIA TIMES. 


One Dollar for an Entire Year 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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Pier 43, 
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Recreation De partment 
The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the, world; printed information, +f 
issued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. . 
Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N.Y. : 


** Among the Ozarks,”’ 
the Land of Big Red Apples, is an attractive and 
interesting book, handsomely illustrated with views 
of South Missouri scenery, including the famous 
Olden fruit farm of 3,000 acres in Howell County. 
It pertains to fruit-raising in that great fruit belt of 


America, the southern slope of the Ozarks, and will 


rove of great value, not only to fruit-growers. but 
farmer and for a farm 
and a home. Mailed free. Address ia E. Lock- 
wood, City, Mo. 


California 

is the most delightful and most healthful winter 
resort in America. It also ses the most novel 
attractions. It is reached most comfortably by the 
“Santa Fé Route,” the greatest railroad in the 
world. Send for free copy of profusely illustrated 
book, “ To California and Back,” to C. A. Higgins, 
710 Monadnock Building, Chicago. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


UNEQUALED 
SERVICE 


QUICKEST 
TIME 


FLORIDA, CUBAI. 


AIKEN and AUGUSTA 


Through Pullman Cars. 


Atlantic Coast Line & Plant System 
Route of the 
“NEW YORK FLORIDA SPECIAL,” 
and Only Florida Route Passing Through the Cities of 
RiCHMOND and CHARLESTON. 


3 TRAINS: 


_NO. 35, Daily Jacksonville, 44 Hours. 
LEAVE NEW YORK Thomasville 25% 
9 A.M. Aiken and Augusta, 23 H. 
“FLA. SPECIAL” 
Excl ly Pullman 
4:30 P.M. Dining, Sleeping, and 


TO ST. AUGUSTINE, Observation cars. 


EXCEPT SUNDAY. Noextrac 
NO. 23, DAILY Connecting Monday. 
LEAVE NEW YORK [hursday, and Saturday 


9 P.M. 
Only Line Running Solid Trains Between 
New York and Florida 


and, 261 Broadway. 
Boston : 268 and $90 ashington St. 
WasnincTon, D. C, : 601 Penn. Avenue. 
ACKSONVILLE, FLA. : 138 and 208 West Bay St. 


WINTER TOURS 


TO JAMAICA, WEST INDIES 
The Most Picturesque and Health-Givin 
Winter Resort in the World . 


ATLAS LINE 


‘U. S. mail and t hips sail rly f 
ALY: for West Indies Spanish Main. IIL. pamphict free. 


i Ss h Main. Il. hlet free. 
Pim Forwoop & axuece. 24 State St. New York. 


COLUMBIAN LINE 


U. S. MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
NEW YORK (via Isthmus of Panama) 
TO SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO, : 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA: 


Steamers leave New York every ten days. An experi- 
enced surgeon and stewardess carried. Cabin passage to 
San Francisco, $120, including meals and berth for voy- 
age of four weeks. Tourists to rancisco enjoy a 
tropical climate and on the way pass the West Indian 
Islands and call at ports of six Central American Repub- 
ics and Mexico. For culars Apply to the General 
Agents, STAMFORD PARRY, RON & CO., 
N. R., Christopher St., N. Y. 


GOING ABROAD? 


mes EUROPE 


PARTIES TO 


All Traveling Expenses Included 
Will leave New York during the season by leadin 
Steamship Lines. First departure April 24 by se 
c”’ for tour of days. Ililustrated Pro- 
grammes Free. Independent tickets everywhere. 
THOS. COOK & SON 
261 and 1,225 Broadway, New York 


POTTER’S UROPE f 


TOURS TO 


Four select summer parties leave in 
May and June. Unequaled arrangements. 


sive charge. For detailed Programmes 
see the ‘*Old World 
ourist Guide.’’ sent on receipt of 1oc. 


A. DePotter, 1122 Broadway, New York 


A Foreign Tour with a High Motive. 


At this time, when so many readers of The Outlook are making their plans for next summer’s 
outing, it will be worth their while to send to The Outlook’s Recreation Department for the 
richly illustrated descriptive pamphlet of The Evangelist’s “ Presbyterian Pilgrimage.” This 
is a specially arranged tour,-designed to give a point of view and to add a unique and charm- 
ing social value to the usual delights and advantages of foreign travel. | 

The company start with The Evangelist’s Church Music Tour, per specially chartered steam- 
ship “ Berlin,” June 26th, and are to be gone eight weeks, at an expense of $400. The route 
follows the historical development of the Presbyterian polity, and will be a traveling scholar- 
ship in the theme of Religious Freedom, but, while carefully studied, is not inflexible, so that 


the tourists can vary it considerably 


to meet their own plans. Return tickets are good for a 


year. Applications for pamphlet, etc., can also be made direct to 


Church Tours Dept. 


THE EVANGELIST, 33 Union Square, N. 7. 


& A $200 Tour to 


Co-operative Educational Travel 
Tour to London, Paris, and Rome 


London, Paris, and Switzerland 
Tours Prolonged at Option : 


‘During 1894 over four thousand English people traveled from London to various parts of the 
Continent under the arrangements which Dr. Lunn made for them. The annual Conference © 
for the Reunion of the Churches which he established at Grindelwald in 1892 has been attended 
by the Bishop of Worcester, Bishop Vincent, Rev. H. P. Hughes, Dr. Charles Berry, Pére 

yacinthe, Lady Henry Somerset, and Miss Willard. Among those who have lectured in 
Rome have been the Bishop of Peterborough, Archdeacon Farrar, Mr. Haweis, Professo 
Mahaffy, Dr. Cunningham Geikie, and other eminent men. 4 

Full particulars of these Tours on application to | 
THE PILGRIMAGE SECRETARY, ‘‘ Review of Reviews,’’ Astor Place, New York 


Tours and Travel 


FLORIDA: GENTE Peninsular 
SHORTEST” QUIGKEST FLORIDA 
HUNTING“- FISHING GROUNDS 
HEALTH RESORTS. TOURIST ROUTE 


Map and Pamphlets fo AQ MAcDoweLL, 


Private European Parties 


(EIGHTH SEASON) 

May 11, tour of 63 days; June 8, tour of s6days; June 2 
tour Of yoy s: June 29, of days. 
and delightful routes. 

For descriptive book and references address 


MRS. M. D. FRAZAR & CO. 
70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. . 


GAZE’S TOURS 


BEST Berths by All Lines. 

ESCORTED Parties—INDEPENDENT Tickets 
to ALL Parts of the WORLD. 
Engijand, Scotland, Ireland, Write for 
France, Holland, Belgium, WHICHEVER 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy,|programme you wish. 
Nile, Turkey, Grecce, FREE 
Holy Land. on application. 

ILLUSTRATED Programmes of 38 different 
ESCORTED Parties for SELECTION. 

Send 1oc. for GAZE’S Tourist GAZETTE. 
H. GAZE & SONS, LTD. (Est. 1844) 

} No. 113 Broadway, New York 
EARLY Application BENEFITS you. 


EXCURSIONS 


CALIFORNIA 
MEXICO ana 

Hot Springs, Arkansas 

via IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


For illustrated pamphlet, rates of fare, etc., address 
H. C. Townsenp, G.P.&T.A., Wa. E. Hoyt,G.E.A., 
St. Louis, Mo... 


Formerly 


TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE Xormerly,, 


R. R. Maps and Time-Tables. Conveniently Indexed. 
Monthly—2s cents. 24 Park Place, N. Y. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


391 Broadway, N.Y. 


Austria 


EUROPEAN WINTER R¥F¥SORT 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA 4 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate ; cen- 
ter for sleighing excursions; fine university, hospital. &c. 
HOTEL TIROL, (Large. airy, sunny rooms, 
(Ohen all the ear.) 
iences. Best references, Reduced rates in winter. Illus- 
pamphlets on applica on. Cart LAN Prop 


Bahamas 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL 


NASSAU, BAHAMA ISLANDS 
Opens December 10, 1894. 
A LAND OF PERPETUAL SUMMER 
-S. 8S. MORTON, Proprietor and Manager 


The Outlook will furnish full information. 
Cable address, Morton, Nassau, N. P. 


‘Bermuda 


BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


The Princess Hotel 


This new and commodious hotel will open Dec. rst. 
For terms, circu etc. ress 
N.S. HOWE Hamilton, Bermuda, or 
OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 39 Broadway, N. Y. 


Jamaica. 


Mandeville, Jamaica, W. I. 


WAVERLY FAMILY HOTEL 


all the year round; 2,300 feet above sea-level ; 
finest climate in the Island; no malaria; beau rives ; 
lovely scenery; 4 miles from_ railway station ; livery 
stable attached. Yaga largely patronized by ‘En 
and American tourists. Information at The Outlook. 

. M. E. MUIRHEAD. 


England 


MBRIDGE, England.—Miss Percy receives 

boarders by day or week. Her house is conveniently 
situated, close to the Cofleges. oderate terms, A 
dress 32 Jesus Lane, Cambridge, land. 
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HOTELS AND RESORTS 
California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


trated ribing Southern California sent on 


PASADENA, CAL. 
GREEN Accommodation’ for 400 
guests e oe es an entire block. Souvenir maile 


N, Owner. J. H. HOLMES, Mer. 
THE PAINTER PASADENA, 
Elevation, feet ab the sea. he ene from 
the Coas t. Magnificent ena, the San Cabri iel 
Valley. and the Sie re Mountains. Fine drives. 
Pure mountain conditions perfect. Table 
fully up to the standard. Elevator. ot-water heating. 
A home to’ a winter a sun- 


d flo "Ad. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo, The Antlers 


Tilustrated book, describin ngs, sent on 
request by springs, vent < 


District of Columbia 
THE ARDMORE Pie 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Family Gove! central tons” 
tion ; convenient to cars and places of interest no no liquors. 
Terms, $1.50 to $2. 50 per day. T.M 


Florida | 
THREE SEMINOLE - 
LEADING |__ winter park 
HOTELS | 


For circulars and other inigewention apply 
KING Manage T: 
Office, Room ‘ y° 


’The ORMOND 


Open Dec. 15 to April 25. 
Special Rates in December and January 
Palmetto Forests and a Broad Tropica 

Salt Lagoon. 


Illustrated booklet:from 
ANDERSON & PRICE, Megrs., 
Ormond, Volusia County, Southern Florida. 
An ideal country for a winter cottage. 


SAN JUAN HOTEL 


to J. H. 
rat System 


ORLANDO, 


FLORIDA 
New Brick Hotel, dire n. All modern improve- 
ments. Also T LANDS _Bethichem.N. H. 
Open July to backer” BBOTT, Prop. 


‘The FLORIDA 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


Upon the Old Treasury site in the most charming city 
of the South. J. ‘IT. SKILES, formerly of Luray Inn 


St. Augustine, Fla. 
“HOTEL SAN MARCO 


s for 500 


Located i nan healthiest and most desirable part 
of the city. ef: hotel of the first class in every detail 
at t moderate prices. Send for circulars. 
BLANCHARD & HAGAR. 


— 42 


Georgia 


RAGON The Palace 


TLANTA 


HOTEL Ana 


Every modern improvement known to science. 
Perfect cuisine and service. Most uniform cli- 
mate in United States. Send for book and rates. 


of the South | 


lorida 


AWll hotels and boarding-houses in Florida 
are represented in the Recreation 
ment of The Outlook, which zs ready to 


send the circular of any hotel or boarding- 


house and information as to any sig 


home and time-tables of any or 
all roads or steamer lines may 
be had. Every reader of The 
Outlook who zs going to Flor- 
tda should ask the Recreation 
Department for information. 
No charge ts made. 


The routes 


RECREATION | DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK 
13 Astor Place, New York 


Maryland 


ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 


Hotel Altamont { =utaw Place 


Baltimore 
A most charming spot to one the winter. A novel fea- 
ture—sun panes on of 


overlooking the City 
timore Healthiest mode of 
heating in the worl. Thattolanee Springs 
without extra or illustrated book address 
Outlook or om WRN ER STORK, Proprietor. 


Massachusetts 
DR. RING’S 
SANATORIUM 


Arlington Heights, Mass. 
8 miles from Boston. 


FOR 
Change,Rest,Care, 
and Treatment 


under the most favor- 
able conditions. 
Send for circulars. « 


New Jersey 


THE CHALFONTE 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
yt Right on the Beach. Full Ocean View. 


Sea-water baths in the house. Also illustrated book- 
E. ROBERTS’ SONS. 


|HADDON HALL 4tiantic city 


DIRECTLY ON THE BEACH 


All qonventences including hot sea-water 
baths in h Elevator steam ors, etc. 
Coach meete ali trains. LEEDS & LIPP NCOTT. . 


OCEAN SANATORIUM 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Replete with conveniences for invalids and for those 
desiring the comforts of a first-class t hotel. 
Massage, baths, electricity, etc. rite for circulars. 
De. W. H. H. BULL. 


TRAINS FOR LAKEWOOD ‘<2 leave New York. 
N Nouk Rew River, 


road of New Jersey, foot of aaaeeey Street, 


| at 4:9, 8:15 A.M; 1:45, 3:40, 4:40 P.M 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
Laurel House 


NOW OPEN 


DAVID B. PLUMER, Manager 


LAUREL PINES 


Lakewood, New Jersey 


Now Open 
HORACE PORTER, Manager 


| Th Jackson 


FOR SALE—NEW JERSEY 


A Gem of Lakewood Pines 


PINE VIEW, N. J. 
CENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JERSEY 


Beautiful plateau along historic Toms River. 
a life-exte z location; homes, health in 


Lots at ye low prices; full warranty deed; high 
le investments. 


Titles insured 


PINE VIEW OFFICE, 171 Broadway, New York 


wing page.) 


New York City 


ST. DENIS 
HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St.. 
Opp. Grace Church, . NEW YORK 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, — 
‘ducted on oe European plan, at moderate” 


Recent] arged by a new dition 
Room is one of the fi Colonial 


Decoration in this ILLIAM 


New York 


Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, 
New York 
Established in 1858. 


A delightful home for 
health and rest seekers. 
Personal care of ex- 
ienced physicians. 

ain building fire- 
proof. For illustrated 


pamphlet address 


Arthur Jackson, 
Secretary 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 
Saratoga ‘Springs, N. Y. 


A pe resort for health, change. , rest, or recreation 

e year. Elevator, electric bells steam, sun- or, 

and prome on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 
Dry, tonic air toga waters and winter = 
sage, Electricity all baths and all health _ — 

New Turkish and Russian baths. Send for ustrated 


North Carolina 


The Mountain Park Hotel 


HOT SPRINGS, N. C. 


Located near the center of the 
GREAT SOUTHERN R. R. SYSTEM 


Only 24 hours from New York by Penn. R.R., leaving 
at 4:30 P.M., daily, by through Pullman cars. A most 
charming resort in the ** LAND OF THE SKY.” 1,800 
feet elevation, surrounded by lofty pine-clad mountains, 
which shelter it from wintry blasts. The. curative char- 
acter of its justly celebrated NATURAL THERMAL 
WATERS, flowing through luxurious marble baths, 
have a NATIONAL REPUTATION. Dr. F. SCHU- 
MAN LECLERCQ, from Carlsbad, Austria, in charge. 

The Hotel is first-class in all appointments. 


DOOLITTLE & BODEN, Managers. 
SOUTHERN IMPROVEMENT CO., 


— 
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: North Carolina 


“INGLESIDE, Asheville, N. C. 


House new and ficet-cncs thoroughly heated; cen- 
‘trally located. Write for terms. 


BUFORD HOTEL 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Midway between Florida and the North 
Excellent facilities for travelers to break their j aaeney 
way 


either direction. “On direct line of Southern 
PARINTOSH & AMER, Props. 


Pennsylvania 


WALTER'S _ 


SANITARIUM 


Erected for its present purpose sent pro- 
tors and nagers, to answer 38 hysi- 


ns. tion—southern Penna.—unequal 
.2 hours from Philadelphia. Circulars free. 


South Carolina 
“New Charleston Hotel” 


CART & DAVIDS. REMODELED AND as 
a Tourist Resort Hotel of the highest & 

entire area devoted to lavishly appointe public J le 
and Rotun Cuisine under the ctions of a French 
Chef. Families hibernating in Florida would do well 
‘to revisit historic Sumter and picturesque Magnolia. 


‘Virginia 


HyG EIA H OTEL 
OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


Unrivaled as a health and pleasure resort. 
._Air balmy and full of life-giving ozone. New 
plumbing throughout and perfect drainage 
and other sanitary arrangements. Send for 
-descriptive pamphlet. 

F. N. PIKE, Manager 


WEDDING 
INVITATIONS, 


CORRECT IN STYLE. 


a 


‘DEMPSEY & 


CARROLL, 
Art Stationers, 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 


New York University Settlement | 


The report of the University Society of New 
York (Seth Low. President) has been pub- 
lished. The. knowledge of the good accom- 
plished by this Society with the limited space 
at its command ought to make every citizen 
of New York anxious to contribute towards 
its support either in money or time. In 
a building occupying less than a full lot of 
ground, 2,000 persons meet every week in con- 
nection with the several clubs organized for 
educational, civic, or social purposes. In addi- 
tion, this small building is the home of the six 
residents. Every department of municipal life 
is represented by the residents. The head 
worker, Mr. James B. Reynolds, is connected 
with the Good Government Club, the Com- 
mittee of Seventy, was captain of the “ watch- 
ers ” at the polls of the district on election day, 
with members of the clubs of the Settlement 
and men in affiliation with the Settlement 
working with him to secure honest municipal 
government. The Penny Provident Fund, the 
Charities Organization, the Federation of East 
Side Workers, every organization working to 
redeem tenement-house homes from the un- 
necessary burdens laid upon them through 
man’s greed, thoughtlessness, and ignorance, 
find in the residents enthusiastic helpers. 

What the University Settlement should have 
is a new building, with grounds about it that 
can be used as playgrounds by the children in 
the clubs, as athletic grounds by the larger 
boys, and as breathing-space by all. These 
grounds would afford air and light to the sur- 
rounding tenements as well. 


Do Nuggets of Gold Grow? 


The existence of gold nuggets, says “ Natural 
Science,” of London, is a problem which 
has been debated no less keenly than the ex- 
istence of sin. Some experts believe in the 
doctrine of original sin; Professor Liversidge, 
of Sydney, who has devoted much attention 
to the former subject, inclines to the theory 
of original gold; that is to say, he believes 
nuggets to have been washed out of quartz or 
calcite veins in which they previously existed 
as reef gold. On the other hand, many authors 


| believe that particles of alluvial gold may have 
| increased in size by electroplating themselves 


in the drifts where they lie. 

Alluvial gold is generally supposed to be 
richer and more pure than reef gold, and is 
therefore credited with a different origin. Gold 
is soluble in solutions of alkaline sulphides, 
carbonates, and silicates, and it is suggested 
that the nuggets have been derived from per- 
colating auriferous waters. Sea-water undoubt- 
edly contains gold, and the precious metal is 
being deposited at the present day from the 
hot springs of Nevada and California. 

Professor Liversidge, as he narrates in a 
paper read before the Royal Society of New 
South Wales, has himself caused gold nuggets 
to grow by immersing them in photographers’ 


| gold toning solution, together with sand, 


pyrites, and other minerals. Yet he concludes 
that such has not been the origin of the large 
gold nuggets, for they are found with other 
auriferous pebbles which are admittedly de- 
rived from reefs; further, he denies that there 
is any essential difference in composition be- 
tween reef and alluvial gold, and asks why the 
latter, if formed zz sztu, does not occur in 
strings and plates. 

We may add that nuggets occasionally bear 


| impressions of crystallized minerals upon 


which they must have been deposited, and 
therefore in a vein; this is the case with one 
of the largest nuggets in the St. Petersburg 
Museum. 

On the whole, it does not appear that gold 
will grow any more rapidly if buried in alluvial 
deposits than when invested in the more ordi- 
mary way. 


**T have finished that article you told me to 


| write, urging that scheme of yours, sir,” said 


the assistant to the editor. ‘ Have you put 


] in all the arguments in its favor that you can 
|] think of ?” “ Yes, sir.’ 


“Then add that 
« other considerations will readily suggest them- 
selves to the thoughtful reader,’ and let it go 
at that.”—Puck. 


_, Nothing so rich, so appropri- 
ate for a wedding present asa 
piece of 


Dorflinger's 
American 
“Cut Glass. 


This trade 
New York. 


EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’'S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and 


ge to both sexes. 
Degrees gi rep In le rmation, ** Teachers College 
Bulletin.” WALTER L. HERVEY, President 


Connecticut 
ACADEMY for Fairfield 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Early application for Sept. 26t re ted. 
“Miss SARA J Principal. 


EW. HAVEN, Conn., 56 Hillhouse Ave.— 

This School for Gis, on the most beautiful avenue 

of the ** City of Elm offers superior advantages in 

Finishing course of and in Preparatory. 
Apply early. Mrs. and Miss CA Principals. 


PRIVATE PREPARATION 


si the President and Dean of Yale University. 
Rev. J. C. WYCKOFF, 65 Grove St., New Haven, Conn. 


BOXWOOD SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Thgrough work in English branches, 
and Fren College All the comfo ol 
home. Apply to Box 12s. Mrs. R. S. GRISWOL 


Massachusetts 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN © 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


7. OR THREE CHILDREN personally 
cared for and taught with the children of a 


family near Boston. Modern methods and spirit. 
Address M. R. W., Box 5,086, Boston, Mass. 


The Cambridge School 


For Young Ladies, 


Cambridge, of Home. Small classes. 
A great veeety of Co 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


New Jersey 


New Jersey, Summit. 
The Kent Place School for Girls 
All departments. Advantages of. a York. Home 
comforts for boarding upils. Miss Watts, 
late of The Cambridge School. The Scmanit School Co. — 
Hamilton W. Mabie, President. 2 


Pennsylvania 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boarding and Da Schoo} per girls. 38th year opens 8 

26th. Academical and college prep tory eg ~ ' 
Miss SArA Loutss TRACY, Associate Srincioal. 
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Moral: Be a Genius! 

Says that clever little paper, the “ Traveler’s 

-Record:” 
‘At a recent underwriters’ meeting, Mr. 
Layton Register struck an amusing ‘lead,’ 
‘which he developed with great wit and spirit, 
and which we do not suppose he meant for 
‘anything more than a joke; but we must take 
friendly exception to his statistics. He said: 
“ Referring to the matter of longevity, I suggest to 
your par that some are not 
: sufficiently taken into account in making premium 
_rates. Common men have to pay too much, because 
they outlive uncommon men. The a can be 
insured as cheaply as the dullard. The fashionable 
at which geniuses die is thirty-seven; witness 
ozart, Mendelssohn, Raphael, Byron, and Burns. 
And yet, if they were here, insurance would be offered 
them as cheaply as to me, a man who never mixed a 
color, made a rhyme, or read a note of music. The 
brainy men—scholars, scientists, great preachers—it 
‘is said, die by dozens at forty-five ; and yet they get 
isuran ce at ordinary rates. And so I would advise 
that premiums be graded as to brains. Let’s work 
this out. There would be a great rush of donkeys 
that would pay extra to be classified with the extra- 
hazardous geniuses and stholars. Bigger premiums, 
more commissions, and increased dividends to the 
common folks. company will be the first to 

take the field on this issue? i 

“It is too bad to qnarrel with such enter- 
taining persiflage; but the theory not merely 
won’t hold water—it is extravagantly, absurdly, 
outrageously the reverse of the truth. For 
every genius who dies young there are five 
who live beyond the common span. Genius 
means in most cases unusual force and vigor, 
steam enough to drive the engine fast without 
exhausting itself, vitality enough to stand far 
more drain than others. Now and then one 
may be sickly or profligate or abuse his body 
Otherwise, but they are exceptions. We will 
give a few names, absolutely at random, of the 


first rank in intellect or creative or executive 


power—leaders in business, invention, litera- 
ture, art, science, war, administration, etc. : 


83; Littré, 80; Carlyle, 85; Tennyson, 83; Brown- 
i in, 7 Soe Spencer, alive at 74; 
; Ranke, 90; Moltke, 90; Goet 
82; Holmes, 85; Whittier, 84; Longfellow, 75 ; Em- 
erson, 78; Bryant, 83; Peter Cooper, 92; Com- 

modore Vanderbil 


_ the two greatest fortunes in the world) ;-Brigham 
Young, ohn Adams, 90; J. O. Adams, 80; 
ferson, almerston, 81 (within two days); Dis- 


raeli, Gladstone, living ‘at 84 Bismarck, alive 
at 79; Frederick the Great. 74; Pizarro, murdered 
at 70; Charlemagne, 72; Timour, 72; Newton, 84; 
Hobbes, 91; Leibnitz. 70; Locke, 72;4Laplace, close 
to 78; Lagrange, 77; Dr. Johnson, 75; Michael 
Ange. within a few days of 89; Titian, ninety-nine, 
and died of the plague at that } (fair counters to the 
young Raphael); Tintoretto, 75 ; Leonardo da Vinci, 
47; Socrates, poisoned at 71; Aéschylus, 69 ; Soph- 
ocles, 90 ; Euripides, 74; Dumas_ the elder, 68; 
Dumas the younger, living at 70; J. B. Dumas, the 
chemist, 83; Dalton, 77; Berzelius, close to 69; 
Chevreul, ome hundred and three. 

“‘ We could easily double or treble the list, 
but this is enough to show that instead of 
brains being a sign of rickety constitution and 
their exercise prejudicial to health, they are in 
Most cases a sign of exceptional vitality, and 
their use the most wholesome occupation 
possible. Instead of geniuses being charged 
more for insurance than ordinary men, they 
ought to be charged much less: if a company 
could get a hundred really great men to come 
_ in together in a club, it could afford to make 
them a rate at least a third less than the cheap 
crowd (like ourselves and Mr. Register, say) 
are properly rated at.” : 


The Deadly Mongoose 


The importation of a mongoose by Mr. Van- 
derbilt for his estate near Asheville, N. C., 
has proven, says an exchange, to be an event 
of sufficient importance to attract the atten- 
tion of the State Department. Among the 
consular reports recently issued at Washing- 
ton is one from the Hon Q. O. Beckford, 
United States Consul at Kingston, Jamaica, in 
which the manners and customs of this lively 
little animal are treated at length. : 

The mongoose is of the ferret family, and is 
, @ native of East India. It has a voracious 
appetite, and will kill and eat almost any ani- 
mal less large and strong than itself. About 
twenty years ago it was introduced into Ja- 
maica by a sugar-planter who had suffered from 
the ravages of rats. Others were afterward 
imported and turned loose in the fields. They 
accomplished their mission, but did not stop 
there. Having killed off the rats to the great 


| advantage of the sugar crop, they turned their 


attention to other game. They exterminated 
snakes, toads, black crabs (a table delicacy), ’ 

and birds of various sorts. But the birds and \ 

the toads were valuable as insect-destroyers, 
and with their disappearance vermin of many 
kinds got a new lease of life, and became a | 
pestilence to crops and a terrible nuisance to ) 
hu beings. When other supplies of food 
for their subsistence became exhausted, the 7 
mongooses began to devour chickens and 
eggs. They multiply rapidly, are very energetic, . j 


and are so quick in their movements as to | 
able to capture any small animal which they 

make up their minds to pursue: Their capac-] | 
ity for destructiveness is so great that they | 
have proven an intolerable pest, as may be seen [ 
by the following statements a report 
by a commission which the Governor of Ja- . . 
pew ae appointed to investigate their habits: | _ A Feeling of Security 
“We find from the with every package of 
goose destroys young pigs, kids, newly] . 
dropped: calves: Pearline. It secures" clean 
young of the of all game} liness with little labor; it 
(such as partridges, quail, guinea-fowl, snipe, 

lapwing, ground doves, young John Crows, secures comfort in all house- 
and all birds which nest on or paca’ the en. work, and better work all over 4 
and their eggs), as well as snakes, groun 

lizards, frogs, turtles and turtle eggs, land the house. 3 It does away with 
and We have danger as it does away with 
evidence to show that the mongoose eats ripe | . 

bananas, pines, young corn, avocado pears, hard work. Pearline secures 
sweet potatoes, cocoas, yams, peas and certain from harm anything that can 
ruits, and that he is suspected of sucking the = 

sugar-cane; also that he wil] eat meat and salt. be washed. : Anything can be 
provisions, and¥can catch fish; in short, that} washed easily and safely by 


he is, or _ become, omnivorous. securing Pea ri ne: 


of imitations which are being 
ddled from door to door 


Dr. Holmes on Controversy | Beware First quality goods do not re- 


ulre suc me ; 

“If a fellow attacked my opinions in print, |_ to sell them. , PEARLINE sells on its merits, and a 
would I reply? NotI,” said Oliver Wendell | ™anutactured on 
Holmes. Do you think I. don’t understand | | JAMES PYLE, New ¥ork, 
what my friend, the Professor, long ago called | ~ 
know what that means? Well, I will tell you. - You often hear of other extracts which 
‘You know that if “you had a bent tube, one claim to be “ just as good” as 


arm of which was of the size of a pipestem, <i es 

would saat te same height ane 
COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


as in the other. Controversy equalizes fools 
and wise men in the same way, and the fools 

but these claims only call attention to 
the fact that the Company’s Extract is 


know it.” 
THE STANDARD 


“ Rabbi, who is happier, the man who 
owns a million dollars or he who has seven 
daughters?” “ The one with many daughters.” 
“Why so?” “ He who has a million dollars 


wishes for more; the man who has seven for quality. : 
daughters does not.”—Zruth. 
ARMSTRONG & McKELVE | ° | 
"Pittsburgh 
aking 
ATLANTIC, 
urg. 

BRADLEY, 
monn it for granted that you want to get the best 
COLLIER, results in painting, you will have to use 
CORNELL, Pure White Lead to obtain them. There 
Many mixtures branded White Lead,” 
ECKSTEIN : ; 
a. “Pure White Lead,’ etc., which contain 
swerr, | little, if any, White Lead, but are principally 
serene barytes, which is of little value, if not worth- 
et *Mphisdpna|less, To be sure, accept only a genuine 

"Cleveland. 
brand (see list). 
RED If you*want any shade of color, tint the White Lead with National 
SALEM, St. Louis, Lead Co.’s tinting colors, prepared expressly for this purpose. A fea- 

Salem, Mass. ture of these colors is the ease with which they are used and the exact- _ 
SHIPMAN, ‘ ness with which the desired shade i; obtained. For particulars send for 
SOUTHERN, pamphlet, free. ae 
NATIONAL LEAD CO., 

1 Broadway, New York. 


Like a Good Temper, 
“Sheds a Brightness | 


SAPOLI 
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The Business World 


- The principal features 
of interest in the finan- 
cial world last week 
were the course of 
the foreign exchange market and the an- 
nouncement on Friday of a new Government 
bond issue. The Government buys 3,500,000 
ounces of standard gold coin, $17.805 per 
ounce, payable in United States thirty-year 
4 per cent.coin bonds. The gold, however, is 
really worth $18.605 an ounce. The differ- 
ence, amounting to $2,800,000 in the aggre- 
gate, is the premium paid for the bonds by the 
syndicate which purchases them. This pre- 
mium makes the price about 104%, which 
equals a return of 334 per cent.a year. The 
same syndicate is willing to take a 3 per cent. 
gold bond in place of this 4 per cent. coin 


Effect of the 
New Government Loan 
on the Market 


bond, and the privilege has been reserved for 


the Government to substitute the lower for 
the higher bond within ten days, if such an 
issue should be authorized by Congress. The. 
syndicate pledges that no gold shall be with- 
drawn from the Treasury, directly or indirectly, 
for payments for the new issue. During the 
week foreign exchange had been influenced 
largely by sentiment, quotations advancing at 
rumors of a disagreement, and declining when 
there were assurances of a decisive action. 
The effect of the final announcement on the 
market was unfavorable. A much larger 
amount was expected to be placed abroad, 
and the absorption of as much as thirty-odd 
millions of gold on this side produced some- 
what of a stringency. Much dissatisfaction 
was also expressed with the high rate of inter- 
est which the Government agreed to pay, it 
being more than twenty-five per cent. higher 
than the interest on the November loan. As 
will be remembered, those bonds were placed 
at a little less than 3 percent. The outstand- 
ing “fours,” with twelve and a half years to 
run, selling in the neighborhood of 110, yield 
in the neighborifood of only 3 per cent. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that, after the an- 
nouncement of this coming issue, “ Govern- 
ments” should have fallen off, though it is 
surprising that the decline was not greater 
when it is realized that, from the above quo- 
tation, the proposed new “fours,” with thirty 
years torun, should sell at about 120, whereas 
the Government receives only 10414 for them. 
The only explanation given so far is that the 
Government is believed to have an option for 
the further sale of larger issues. “ Fours,” 
registered and coupons, broke a point only. 


Money rates quickly advanced, call loans 


jumping from 1% to 3% per cent., this re- 
markable rise being, of course, due to the 
report that many of the bonds would be 
placed in New York City. The general aver- 
age of railway stocks declined a point or more. 
Sterling exchange closed one cent lower for 
actual demand. Silver bullion also declined. 
There has also been some realizing in| Eng- 
lish “consols,” and money rates in London 
have hardened in consequence. French 3 per 
cent. rentes declined. Exchange is advanc- 
ing in both Paris and Berlin, thus indicating 
that remittances on London are being bought 
with a view of participating in the loan. 


New Englanders Perhaps the most re- 
Building Cotton-Mills markable of recent 
in the South events in the industrial 

and commercial world 

has been the decision of a number of the 
largest New England cotton-mills to build 
extensive factories in the South. To this 
end three great corporations of Lowell have 
just asked the Massachusetts Legislature to 
so amend their existing charters that they may 
do business elsewhere. It may be known to 
our readers that in the last six years enough 
spindles have been placed in Southern mills to 
represent one-sixth of the entire number in 
this country. Previous to that time the South 
contained one-fifteenth of the spindles of the 
United States. During the last four years the 
capital invested in Southern mills has increased 
from $61,000,000 to $97,000,000, and the num- 
ber of mills from 250 to 400. It is unneces- 
sary to point out that the raw material is 
more cheafly obtained in the South than in 


the North. The cost of transportation is 


avoided. Labor is sixty per cent. cheaper, 
and perhaps it is steadier than in the North. 
Coal is cheaper. The climate is milder, and 
not so much coal is required to heat the mills, 
In addition, the markets of the West Indies, 
Mexico, Central and South America, China. 
Japan, and Africa are nearer our Southern 
than our Northern seaports. The Merrimack 
(the oldest great cotton-manufacturing corpo- 
ration in America), the Massachusetts, the 
Boott, the Whittier, and other Massachusetts 
companies, along with the Nashua and the 
Jackson in New Hampshire, have now followed 
the example set them last year by the Dwight 
Mills at Chicopee, which obtained the desired 
permission from the Legislature to increase 
their capital stock to do business outside of the 
State, or “in any part of the United States,” 
as the words of the petition have it. The 
manufacturing population of New England 
has been somewhat startled by these requests 
to go South, fearing that the entire New Eng- 


land industry might be bodily transferred. 


This is, however, not the fact. Certain grades 
of goods—sheetings and cotton-bagging, for 
instance—will be made in the South hereafter ; 
the finer grades in the North. It is not too 
much to say that a new industrial and com- 
mercial era is opening for the benefit of the 
Southern people. 


Russian Competition 
with Our Grain © 


Our American grain ex- 
port has been seriously 
affected during the past 
Spee by the competition from the Argentine 

epublic. In the years to come it is likely to 
be even more seriously affected by that from 
Russia and Siberia. We hardly realize as yet 
the far-reaching importance of the opening of 
the Trans-Asiatic Railway. Not only is it a 
work of the highest value so far as its military 
and strategical merits are concerned, but its 
commercial importance is of no less moment 
in making a quick outlet for the grain of Cau- 
casia, Turkestan, and the Khirgiz Steppes. 
Thirty years ago the Caucasian plains were 
absolutely uncultivated’ Now more than a 
quarter of the whole wheat crop of Russia, 
besides sixty million bushels of other cereals, 
has been harvested from those plains. What 
Russia has accomplished in Caucasia she is 
now doing in Central Asia, though with no such 
fertile wheat-fields as those of Kuban. Just 
as in the rehabilitation of Babylonia, so in the 
reinstating of this great central Asiatic country, 
the whole question is in the repair of the irri- 
gation canals, the building of new ones, and 
the planting of trees along their borders. Im- 
migration has been greatly encouraged by the 
gift to each Russian family of a house and one 
hundred and fifty acres ofirrigatedland. The 
population has increased to a remarkable ex- 
tent, and many new oases have been established. 
A railway has been built from the Caspian 
through the Rhanates of Turkestan to Samar- 
kand, and will shortly be completed to Tash- 
kend. Of the Trans-Asiatic Railway, the first 
section, connecting Chelabinsk with Omsk, is 
now open. The latter point is twenty-two 
hundred miles, or four days’ journey, from St. 
Petersburg. It is the third commercial city in 
Siberia, and has river connections with Tobolsk 
and other important places. The country 
traversed—the Kirghiz Steppes—is of all Si- 
beria the most fertile, being specially adapted 
for wheat. It is expected that the railway will 
have a heavy traffic in that grain, the estimate 
being about 15,000,000 bushels a year. 


. On Wednesday of last 
‘week the Norfolk and 
Stock Market Western Railway Com- 
pany passed into the 

hands of receivers. Its shares fell to the 
lowest prices on record, the preferred stock 
selling at.13 and the common stock at 
2z. Thus fifteen hundred miles have been 
added to the enormous aggregate already 
under Court control. The main line of the 
above system extends from Norfolk, Va., to 
Columbus, O. There are some important 
branches. The system embraces upward of a 


huncred millions of stocks and bonds. As. 


most of these securities are held abroad, con- 
fidence in our railway shares will now be dis- 
turbed more than- before in the minds of 


foreign investors. That it was disturbed in 
the minds of our own was shown in the further 


~ depressed stock market. Another prime factor 


in the situation was the published compilation 
of the returns for 1894 of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway Company., These are 
so greatly to the Company’s discredit that the 
standing of its shares was, properly, affected. 
It was then reported, of course, that other 
granger roads were similarly circumstanced, 
and the result was a net decline all round. 


Last Winter’s The most important improve- 
‘‘Army of the ment this winter in the business 
Unemployed” as well as in the whole eco- 
nomic world has been in the 
increased employment now being given to 
workingmen. Only a year ago “the army of | 
the unemployed ” was a commonly used phrase. 
Many thrifty men, who had never known be- 
fore what it was to be idle, found themselves 
utterly unable to find work at any price. They 
were finally compelled to depend upon ‘public 
soup and lodging houses. This winter we 
hear little or nothing of the “army of the un- 
employed,” and the appeals from charitable 
institutions are not nearly so frequent nor so 
urgent. 
Improvement in The painfully slow but 
General Business steady improvement of gen- 
Proved by eral business is shown in 
Bank Clearings the returns of bank clear- 
ings for the month of Jan- 
uary, recording an increase over the total for 
the cerresponding month last year of eight 
and a half per cent. It will be remembered, 
however, that the Janene statement of a year 
ago showed a decrease of thirty-one per cent. 
over the corresponding month of 1893. 


The incorporation last 
week of the Wharf and 
Warehouse Company of 
Brooklyn and its purchase of the principal 
wharves of that city has involved the consum- 
mation of the largest private realty transaction 
in the world’s history. In the settlement a 
check for over $12,000,000 was drawn. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 

INSURANCE COMPANY 
Office, Company’ 

308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


The Largest Check 
on Record 


Investment 
Securities 


such as real estate loans, 
municipal bonds, school 
bonds, etc. We select 
these for large and small 
investors with the ut- 
most care. They will - 
yield 44% to 64%. ‘ 

Our pamphlet is free. 


The Provident | 
Trust Co, 


Please mention The Outlook 


CHEQUES 
OF THE CHEQUE BANK, 
LONDON. 
FOR TRAVELLERS, 


FOR REMITTANCES, 
SUPERIOR TO. ALL OTHERS, 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 
FRED W. PERRY, Gen’l Agent, 

2 ST., N.Y. 
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LIFE 


Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY 1, 1895 


Assets Jan. 1, 1895,- - 
Liabilities to Policy-hold- 
ers, reserve, and all other 


claims, - - - - - - 8§5,500,063.21 
Payments to Policy-hoid- 

ers in 1894, - - - - - 4,170,140.52 
Surplus as to Policy-hold- 

ers, Jan. 1, 1895, - - - 6,552,103.23 
Premium receipts in 1894,  4,984,304.01 
Interest receipts in 1894, 2,043,371.67 
Total receipts in 1894, 7,027,675.68 
Insurance in force Jan. 1, 

1895, Life and Accident, 165,680,345.94 
Paid Policy-holders since 

organization, - - - - 90,537,687.45 | 


Hon. MORGAN &. BULKELEY, President 
J. C. WEBSTER; Vice-President. 
J. L. ENGLISH, Secretary. 
H. W. St. JOHN, Actuary. 
G. W. Russet, M.D., Medical Director. 
Jas. CAMPBELL, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co. 


65 CEDAR STREET, N. ¥. 
Mutual Life Building 


CAPITAL, - - = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, $1,500,000 


IS A TRUST COMPANY UNDER THE BANK 
ING ACT AND TRANSACTS ALL TRUST COM- 
PANY BUSINESS. 
Is a lega] depository of trust funds. 
Trustee, Agent, or Registrar for 
orpora 


166.44. 


Acts as ‘Executor, Administrator, Guardian, or Trustee « 


of Esta 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check. 
WALTER President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN wk Vice-President 
GEORGE R. ULL, 2d 
HEN AY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON MOR TA ND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTORS: 


Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr. 


lliard, 


George F. Baker, Augustus D. Jui 
George S. Bowdoin, . Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, hard A. McCurdy, 


Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakinan, 

Ro amt Alexander E. Orr, 

G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 

Oliver Henry Ww. 

R. Somers Hayes, . McK. Tw “5 

Charles R. Henderson, WwW. "Von erbilt. 
William C. Whitney. 


A pee Investment 

ing enough to pay 12% on its Common 

Stock). Interest paid 

SAFE INVESTMENTS 
GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 


We offera limited amount of Guaranteed 
7% Cumulative Preferred Stock, which 
, shows steady and increasing profits (earn- 
solicited. 
Guar. AWRENCE S. MOTT & co. 
anteed 1: 13 WILLIAM STREET, New 
DOUBLE THE RATE 
Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
6 Oo gages, Sta State, County. ity.and School Warrants 
7% 
8% 


ds, with a view to absolute security and 
rompt. interest payments. Best references. 
solicited. 
JOHN P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 
Seattle, Washington 


Hard Lines’ 


It’s hard to live a saint on whey, 
When sinners drink the cream; 

It’s hard to be a middlin’ man, 
When a great man ye might seem. 


It’s hard to lift your hat to him 

- Ye ken to be a rogue; 

It’s hard to gie a doonricht “0” 
To what is maist in vogue. 


It’s hard to speak the truth when lies 

_ Would earn you power and place ; 

When Providence gies scanty fare, 
To say a hearty grace. 


It’s hard to be an honest man, 
When rascals rule the roast ; 

It’s hard to make self-sacrifice, 
And yet to make no boast. 


It’s hard to hear long-winded men 
Hold forth your own conviction, 

And not, in sheer disgust, at last, 
To give it contradiction. 


It’s hard to see mere money-bags 
Take precedence of brains ; 

To find broadcloth will win a place 
That broad sense never gains. 


It’s hard to hear some preachers ban 
’Gainst worldliness and wine, 

When a’ the time, ye brawly ken, 
They’re o’ anither min’. 


It’s hard to be a man at a’ ; 
And waur to be a woman, 

But things will maybe tak’ a turn, 
So better days are comin’. 


Bits of Fun 
The secret of being funny is not so much in 


knowing how as in knowing when.— Washing- 
ton Star. 


All of us howl so we can be heard outdoors 
in our pain, and imagine we suffer in silence. 
—Aichison Globe. 

“One way to hear a pin drop,” says the 
Manayunk Philosopher, “is to heat it red hot 
and drop it ina keg of powder.” Philadelphia 
Record. 

A—How do you know that Maler has come 
in for a fortune? B—Why, formerly people 


|| always said he was crazy; now they say he is 


original.—Lustige Blatter. 

“ By the powers!” exclaimed an Emeralder 
on hearing of a plan for greatly accelerating 
railway speed, “ we'll soon get to London and 
back faster than we can stay at home!”— 777- 
Bits. 

“Your new servant-girl is very pious, I 
hear?” “Yes; if she was as careful about 
the crockery as she is about the Ten Com- 
mandments she would be a jewel.”—New York 
Press. 

A few Sundays ago a clergyman in Ireland 
made the following announcement: “ Next 
Sunday, in this church, the Rev. Mr. will 
renounce the errors of Rome for those of Prot- 
estantism.”— 7ribune. 

His Share.—Sufferer—I suppose we shall 
sue the railroad company for about $3,000 
damages. J.awyer—Three thousand: 
Nonsense Thirteen thousand at the very low- 

est,man! Sufferer (surprised)— Why, I think 
I should be quite content if I got $3.000. 
Lawyer—Probably you would; but I want at 
least $10,000 for myself. — Somerville Jounal. 

At an agricultural meeting up North, a farm- 
er, in his maiden speech, desired to make a 
demonstration of his erudition. So he pointed 
a moral by using the phrase, “ Facilis est de- 
scensus Averni.” The expression didn’t attract 
any attention, so he drew a long breath, and 
added: “ Mr. Chairman, them words is Latin.” 
— Household Words. 


1A “TA friend asks us to reprint this poem. It was, 
he tells us, written by the Rev. John Le Legere, 2, a brill- 
jant, brave-hearted Scotchman. who di n 1876. at 
Brighton, Australie. where he was minister of the 
Congrenatanal church. Aside trom its intrinsic 
worth, additional interest is attached to the poem 
from the fact that its author was early predisposed 


tion, nst which he fon ht with a 
cheerfulness ut to which he finally had to suc 
at oy age age of forty-one, .- 


WORKS OF 


William M. Taylor 


Late Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York City 


DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL 
ELIJAH THE PROPHET 
PETER THE APOSTLE 

DANIEL THE BELOVED 
MOSES THE LAW-GIVER 
JOSEPH THE PRIME-MINISTER 
PAUL THE MISSIONARY 

THE SCOTTISH PULPIT 

RUTH AND ESTHER 


By the Rev. William M. Taylor, D.D. 
| 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 a volume. 


‘The success of Dr. Taylor’s series of volumes on 
the principal characters of the Bible has been almost 
phenomenal. They kave gone, not only into thou- 
sands of ministers’ libraries, but into myriads of 
homes, and everywhere they have been read with 
profit and delight. . . . We have before spoken of 
Dr. Taylor as in our judgment the greatest sermon- 
izer of the age, and it is sufficient to say of these 
biographical discourses that in them he is at his 
best.—/nterzor, Chicago. 
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TYPEWRITERS. 


advice given. All makes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exc ng 
a Sp: cialtv. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. iree. 


t 45 Liberty St., New York. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for cach word 
‘in excess of thirty. 

WANTED-—Information about First-Class 
Private Boarding-Houses. Although the Recre- 
ation Department is well supplied with information as to 
many hundreds of boarding-houses, it would be glad to 
hear from any reader ane first-class private 
house, wherever located, that he A, my now of personally. 
This vos be gre ECREATION. by other 

dress 


Outlo TION 
THE SUTLOOK. Astor Place, N. Y 


A CULTIVATED YOUNG WOMAN in north- 
ern Massachusetts would take into her home one or two 
young children and give them careful instruction and 

nta omfortable. Terms, ollars 
are INSTRUCTION No’ 8,112, care The Outlook. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY.—A successfully 
established printer, desiring to enlarge his b 
wishes to communicate with some: 
as prospective partner. e with som 
the: publishing trade preferred. J.T . No. 8.534, 
tloo 


,ADY, a thoroughl capable woman, with unex- 
ceptional references as to ability and experience, wishes 
a situation as resident governess or companion, from 

uly first. Will travel if required. Address M. A. E., 
o. 13 Milford Avenue, Newark, New Jersey. 


AN EDUCATED sence LADY who 
has lived many years in Europe would be glad to take 
charge of a few yoene ladies wishing to trave 
The highest references required and given. 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York Cit ty. 


FOR SALF.—For sale at aba the best repro- 
duction of.the Ferris WN eel ver made for The Midwav 

aisance on 12 to 18 persons. 
Send for particulars to Rev. R, Racine, Wis. 


BEAUTIFUL GRAY FLORIDA MOSS.—A: 
t F iy 2 Grows in the trees in graceful festoons. 


t b eet to any address for ten cents. 
AN ELDERLY LADY German) wishes board 
with a family having children, w co ath 


ement. First-class city references 
No. 8,527, Outlook Office. 


care 


their mana 
Address F. 


LAKE AT BOLTON. Cot 
w rent. r | I 


A SUBURBAN BOME can be obtained easier 
than you think. I obtained one and am now helping 
others todo the same, For particulars address H. H. B. | | 


_ Jeft to Miss Irwin to settle. 
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The Outlook is a weekly Paper, con- 
taining this week forty pages. The subscrip- 
tion price is Three Dollars a year. payable in 

vance. 

Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. Forall other countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 

Changes of Address.— When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 

iscentinuances.—Ifa subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 

How to Remiit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Express-Order, Mone y-Order, 

ayable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
ash and Postal Notes should be sent in Regis- 
tered Letter. 

K.etters should be addressed: 

THE_ OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


About People 


—The veterans are still doing the world's 
work. The Governor of New York, the new 
Canadian Prime Minister, and the new German 
Chancellor are all past seventy. 

—One of the sayings of William IT. is that 


he could wish nothing better for the welfare of 


his nation than that German girls should follow 
the example of their Empress, devoting their 
lives as she does to the three K’s—Kirche, 
Kinder, and Kiiche. 

—That famous musical critic for the Vienna 
“Neue Freie Presse,” Dr. Eduard Hanslick, 
who is now a septuagenarian, is about to re- 
tire on a pension from his professorship of 
musical history at the University of Vienna, 
where he has lectured since 1856. 

—With the exception of King Alfonso of 
Spain, who is eight years old, Queen Wilhel- 
mina of Holland, who is fourteen, and King 
Alexander of Servia, who is eighteen, the new 
Czar, Nicholas II., is the youngest sovereign 
. Europe. He is twenty-six and a half years 
of age. 

—Mr. Miine-Edwards, who recently discov- 
ered the figurines in the Landes, may prove 
to have discovered the earliest art in the world. 
The little heads and figures are engraved on 
ivory of the first known type of elephant. 
They were found among the bones of the 
mammoth. 

—Léon Bonnat is now sixty years old. From 
a romanticist in historical and genre painting 
he has become a realist. However, he will 
probably always be more famous in the do- 


' main of portraiture, and his pictures of Thiers, 


Victor Hugo, Grévy, and Renan will have an 
increasing value. 

—The former pupils of Miss Irwin, the 
recently appointed Dean of Radcliffe College, 
have raised the sum of five thousand dollars for 
a scholarship at the College. All details are 
With the money 
was sent a silver box containing a parchment 
roll bearing the names of the donors. 

—The “ Father of the House of Commons,” 
Mr. Charles Villiers, has just celebrated his 
ninety-third birthday. He has’ represented 
Wolverhampton without a break for sixty 
years. His brother was the Earl of Clarendon, 
who was Foreign Secretary during the Crimean 
War. Mr. Villiers was one of the leaders in 
the fight for the repeal of the Corn Laws. 

—It may not be generally known that the 
wife of Field-Marshal Count Oyama, Japanese 
Secretary of War and Commander of the Sec- 
ond Army in China, was a member of the 
family of the late Dr. Leonard Bacon in New 
Haven. Later, at Vassar College, she was 
president of her class. Although of Japanese 
birth, Miss Stemats Yamakawa lived so lonz 
in this country that now, as the Countess 
Oyama, she insists on having an American 
table and adopting the toilet and customs of. 
American ladies. It was through her intro- 


duction that Miss Alice Bacon was received 
into the highest court circle, and was thus en- 
abled to write a charming and unique volume 
of Japanese experiences. | 

—One of the most successful woman physi- 
cians of Philadelphia is Dr. Ida Richardson. 
Her income is estimated at ten. thousand dol- 
lars ayear. Dr. Richardson says of her work : 


I cannot understand my success myself. I have 
had more of a struggle in overcoming the prejudice 
of family and relations than in the outside work. [ 
have never had nor asked for influence. Every 
patient, in hospital or private practice, has been 
treated as 1 would like to be treated were I the 
patient. This I havetried to make the rule of my 
work. The increase of my practice is due altogether 
to my patients recommending me to their friends. | 
believe there is a wonderful opportunity for women 
in the medical profession. But they must be true 
women, practicing for the love of the work. I be- 
lieve the day ot hardship tor women in the profession 
is over. If they are well equipped in their special- 
ties, love the work, and have patience and persever- 
ance, they are bound tosucceed. As forthe prejudice 
and opposition against them by male practitioners, 
that will die out entirely. , 


—Mr. Colin Forbes, the portrait-painter, was 
one of the sufferers by the fire which partly 


destroyed the Castle Hotel, New York City, 


a fortnight ago. Mr. Forbes was at Ithaca at 
the time, engaged on a painting of President 
Schurman, of Cornell University. Thisis only 
a new and added affliction to the artist through 
fire and water. Though many of his works 
occupy prominent places, he has lost as many 
by fire, and in no case did he have the partial 
solace which insurance brings. In 1868 he 
was a passenger on the steamer Hibernia when 
she was wrecked in mid-ocean. He lost all 
his baggage except a picture of his mother, 
painted by himself. Before taking to the 
boats he cut the portrait from its frame, rolled 
up the canvas, and put it in his pocket. 
a day the survivors tossed about, having neither 
food nor drink, and suffering the additional 
azony of seeing a ship pass, leaving them to 
their fate. That night another ship hove in 
sight, but there were no matches with which to 
light a signal, until it was found that the por- 
trait of Mrs. Forbes had become folded about 
the artist’s match-safe and had shielded it 
against moisture. He succeeded in lighting a 
lantern, and the ship saw the signal and saved 
the sufferers. This portrait, after having been 
the means of rescuing the helpless, was ex- 
hibited at the Centennial Exhibition in Phila- 
delphia and also at Ottawa. While negotia- 
tions were pending for its purchase by the 
Dominion Government, the art gallery where 
it was on exhibition, along with other paint- 
ings by Mr. Forbes, was destroyed by fire. 
Shortly afterwards the artist’s own studio was 
burned and most of his paintings destroyed. 
A few years later he was burned out again. 
The Castle Hotel fire is the last of Mr. Forbes’s 
afflic.ions, and among the pictures destroyed 
there was a portrait of his father, which was 
considered the artist's best work. 


A Late Breakfast 
is often caused by a_ late milkman. No cream for 
the cottee or oatmeal has delayed many a morning 
meal. Keep a supply of Borden’s Peerless Brand 
Evaporated Cream in the house, and avoid such 
annoyances. 


MAKES THE TEETH 
LIKE A STRING OF PEARLS 


It also hardens and heals: the 
gums, and is most 


» DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. Price, 25c. 
Sample Vial Free. | 
E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


American Graphite S. 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention The Outlook and send 1éc. for 
samples worth double the money. 


_ JOS, DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


For 


T'wo Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, 


without the worry and work. For 


sale by all Grocers. | 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER 


. ' By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 

overn the of and nutrition, and b 
a careful application of the fine properties of well-selecte 
Cocoa, Mr. E ded 


oa, _ Epps has provided for our breakfast and 
supper a delicately flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be gra y 
built up until strong to resist every tendency to 
sease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.” 
—Civil Service Gazette, 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in ‘Pome tins by Grocers, labeled thus: . 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


Peter Motler's 
Rorwegian Cod Liver Cit 


red by an improved 
c in- 


eable, the 
Assimilate, and the Only Oil Which can 
be Continuously Administered without causing gas- 
tric disturbances. Put up in flat, oval bottles, sealed 
and dated. Forsale by all rightly-stocked druggists. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co.,.N. Y., Sole Agents. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


An institution for the Shoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all malignant 
growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a permanent 
cure where we have h a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and treat- 
ment, with terms and refernces, free. s ‘ 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass 


BORDEAUX’S SPECIALTIES 


For the Complexion 


A valuable book entitled “* Secrets of the Toilet,”’ 
comeaine, new receipts, sent Free, explaining a new 
method of easily producing an ‘exquisite complexion 
without paint, powders, or posonass compounds; a 
rational method of curing all skin diseases, improving 
the form, etc. Address, with two-cent stamp, 


BORDEAUX TOILET CO., 13a Boylisten St., Boston, Mass. 

WONDER CABINET 

Pussle, Devil's Damere, Latest 
re Photos, Book of Sleight of 


60c. Sent free with immense 
ep catalogue 0f1000 Bargains for 1c. for postage. 
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A Family Paper 


‘The Waldensian. Church 
By F. Rostan 


While it would be difficult to find a Chris- 
tian who’ has not some knowledge of the 
glorious past of the Waldensian Church of 
Italy, we are every day brought into contact 
with people who have a very vague idea of 
what that ancient Church is doing for the 
evangelization of the Italian people during the 
second half of the nineteenth century. 

The home of the Waldenses is to be found 
at the foot of Mount Viso, in the Cottian 
Alps, thirty miles southwest from Turin. 
There, centuries before the light of the Refor- 
mation dawned upon Europe, lived a people, 
from twenty-five to twenty-eight thousand in 
number, who did not bow before the authority 
of the Pope of Rome. While it would not be 
easy to trace the origin of the Waldenses, such 
’ origin being still involved in a good deal of ob- 
scurity, itis enough for our purpose to say that 


that Church, in order to be faithful to her Mas- 


ter, has suffered more than any other Church 
of Christendom at the hand of the Popes. She 
had to endure thirty-two bloody persecutions, 
she was for three years rooted out of the land 
(from 1686 to 1689), and it was only on the 
17th of February, 1848, that the Waldenses 
were emancipated by King Carlo Alberto, who 
was urged to take that step by the Liberal 
party of Piedmont. | 

Now that the Waldensian Church is free, 
let us see what she has done to extend her 
influence and action beyond the valleys. To 
what extent has the previously suffering 
Church, with all beautiful Italy before it, be- 
come a working Church? What congregations 
has it formed, what schools has it founded, in 
the far-stretching Peninsula? In a _ word, 
what have this people done to justify the 
testimony of their present King Humbert 
that they have been important agents in pro- 
moting intelligence and morality among his 
subjects ? 

The first thing which strikes us is the great- 
ness of the field evangelized compared with 
the smallness of the evangelizing Church. In 
the valleys proper there are but seventeen 
ministers, who have under their care fifteen 
churches, with a membership of 14,284, while 
in the mission field, all over the Italian pen- 
insula, there are forty-three ordained ministers 
with forty-four churches, six evangelists, eight 
schoolmaster-evangelists, fifty-four school- 
masters, eight colporteurs, and six Bible-read- 
ers, who are spreading the Gospel among a 
population of more than thirty millions of in- 
habitants. Are there many Churches in Chris- 
tendom with such a large number of mission- 
aries in the mission field compared with the 
number of pastors at home? We know of none, 
with the exception of the Moravian Church. 
The traveler in Italy may, if he choose, worship 
in a Waldensian church, chapel, or meeting- 
room, at the feet of the Alps, at Courmayeur, 
Aosta, Yura, Yugano, Como, or in the cities 
of Turin, Milan, Brescia, and Venice. He is 
equally welcome in Florence, Pisa, Livorno, 
and Lucca, as well as in Rome, Naples, or 
further down in beautiful Sicily. Wemay say 
that the Gospel is preached in Italy from the 
Alps, crowned with snow, to the sunburned 
plains of Sicily; from the shores of the 
Cyrrhenian to the shores of the Adriatic Sea. 

The day-schools connected with the mission 
of the Waldensian Church deserve to be taken 
notice of. In some places, like Rio Morina, 
in the Island of Elba, or in Ricsi, in the center 
of Sicily, they are more numerously attended 
than the municipal schools, and have been 
praised by Government officials. The old 
Church of the valleys does her best to diminish 
the high percentage of Italian people who are 
not able to read and write; but she does more 
—she preaches that Gospel without which 
true education is not possible. 

The work could not be carried on in a more 
economical way. From $60,000 to $65,000 is 
needed every year. 
lected in the United States. We received last 
year from this country $11,413.28. Will the 
Christian people continue to help us? It is 
materially impossible for us to support our- 
selves; we are trying to do our best, and last 
year our mission churches contributed for all 
purposes above $15,000. Those who know 
how poor generally are the people connected 


That sum is partially col-. 


with our churches will say that we have done 
well. 

Let it be said that what we receive goes 
entirely to support the mission, the churches 
of the valleys being otherwise provided for. 

Why do you evangelize Italy? Such is the 
question which we have heard asked by many 
people. Is -not Italy a Christian country? 
None more than we are ready to acknowledge 
all the good which the Church of Rome has 
done in the past; but we are quite ready to 
prove that, as far as Italy is concerned, the 
Church of Rome is an enemy to freedom, edu- 
cation, and every progress. Let us not judge 
the Church of Rome from the mild and modi- 


fied form of Catholicism of this country, but if 


you want a right.estimation of her influence, 


study her at her headquarters in Italy, France, 


and Spain, and then say if it is necessary or 
not to give the Gospel to the Italian people. 


“*Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ are unrivaled 
for relieving Coughs, Hoarseness, and all Throat 
Troubles. Sold only in boxes. 


Half the lamps are used 
with wrong chimneys. That’s 
one of the reasons why lamps 


are ‘not very good.” 

Get the “Index to Chim- 
neys.”’ Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, send it. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 
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A Fifty-Two-Week Feast! 


HARPER’S 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


PRIZE STORY COMPETITION 


for Young People Only 
Harper’s YounG Psop.e offers three prizes for 
the best stories, not exceeding 2000 words, which 
shall be sent to it, on or before April 15th, 1895, 
written by any boy or girl who is not yet eighteen 
years old. Prizes will be in money, as follows: 5 


First Prize, $50; second, $25; third, $25 


: A NEW LONG SERIAL 


\ 


SNOWSHOES AND SLEDGES. By KIRK MUNROE Ss 


>5 Hundreds of Other Articles. Largest and Best of @ 
the Juveniles 


Write for Sample Copy and 16-p. Illus. Prospectus, Free 


CHURCH ORGANS-The Lyon 
& Healy Church Organs 
remarkable value. 

rices from $300 for a good 


il 
il 


instrument of fine tone, suit- 
able for a small church, up- 
ward. For $075 an instru- 
ment of great power,contain- 
ing 6U9 speaking notes, two 
manuals and pedals. Only church organ of the 
size having pneumatic pistons, a step- 
action, and made of standa measurements | 
adopted by the College of Organists, London, 
ack Indorsed by leading organists everywhere. 
Fully guaranteed for five years. Sketches, speci- 
fications and prices promptly furnished on appli- 
cation. Time ery may be arranged. 
LYON & HEALY, 36 E. Adams St., CHICAGO 


RANCE 


Floral 


unrivaled. for 


We have great satisfaction in being the first to offer something really new—DOUBLE 
FLOWERING SWEET PEAS. The varieties, 3 in number, are of incomparable beauty. One 
is a superb blush pink suffused with deep rose; another is as white as the driven snow; 
while the third is a gorgeous shade of crimson rose. | 

The flowers are unusually large in size and the effect of the extra number of petals, all of 
which are gracefully curved and daintily frilled, is to reflect tinted and varying shades into 
the depths of the flower, intensifying the brilliancy of the already rich colorings and giving 


are now fashion’s floral favorites. 


ored. plate of 
this new flora] beauty will 
be found in our 1895 Catalogue of 
‘*‘EVERYTHING for the 


35%37 CORTLANDT STREET. NEWYORK. 


them a much more massive appearance than the single varieties. The fascinating contrasts 
and ever changing colors are enhanced by their delicious fragrance, and as they remain 
fresh after cutting for a longer period, they are destined to outrival the single varieties which 


All the flowers will not come double. Usually half the flowers on a 
stem are double and the other half are single; sometimes stems 
bear only singles, and other stems bear all doubles. 
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complete | ly Price 25 cents per packet 
F N (3 sorts in mixture). 
E Postage stamps | 
S accepted as 
which we willsend FREE with every order from cash. : 
this advertisement, when this paper is mentioned. | 
If Catalogue alone is wanted,it will be mailed on receipt of C 
20 cents. Asevery copy however, with postage, costs us 25 cents, ; 
you will find it more advantageous to order the NEW DOUBLE SWEET . 
PEAS and get for _— a Catalogue of 160 pages containing —, 500 engravings 
and 8 beautiful colored plates, in fact the most superb publication of its kind ever issued. cal 


